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GEOFFREY DAWSON 


EOFFREY DAWSON, who for two years after his retirement from 
the Editorship of The Times in 1941 was Editor of THE Roun Taste, 
died on November 7, 1944, at the age of 70. 

He may fairly be described, in a word, as the fine flower of the culture of 
his time and generation. He gave lifelong service to the British Empire, but 
his roots were deep in the soil of England and of his native county of York- 
shire. There he was born in 1874, the eldest son of George Robinson of 
Skipton-in-Craven and nephew of William Mosley Dawson of Langcliffe 
Hall, Settle, whose property, with his name and arms, he was to inherit in 
1917 as successor in a long line of Yorkshire squires. 

He was educated at Eton, as a King’s Scholar, and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, as a Demy. There he won first-class honours in Classical Modera- 
tions and in the School of Literae Humaniores, and was elected in 1898 toa 
Fellowship in History at All Souls College which he retained till the day of his 

| death. Like so much else about him, his scholarship was not so much 
brilliant or spectacular as sound, sane and rich in common sense. It was of the 
essence of the man; and faithful in this, as in all things, he was destined in 
later life to serve his school as a member of the Governing Body, to become 
a D.C.L. of Oxford and an Honorary Fellow of Magdalen; and in the inti- 
mate society of All Souls to live to be one of the senior and certainly one of 
the best beloved of the brethren of Chichele’s House. 

After taking his degree Dawson entered the British Civil Service; and, by 
one of the happy accidents of that profession, was taken into the South 
African department of the Colonial Office, then, long years before the 
separation of the Colonial and Dominions Offices, under Joseph Chamberlain, 
about a year before the outbreak of the South African War. This bending 
of a twig was to determine the whole growth of his career. 

So good was the promise of his early work that he was sent out in 1901 to 
serve as assistant Private Secretary to Lord Milner, who, with the war still 
raging, was transferring his seat of government from Cape Town to Johan- 
nesburg in the Transvaal. 

Dawson (“Robin” as he was then nicknamed) was thus one of the earlier 
recruits to that band of friends who were bound together in a common 
loyalty to Milner and were, under his hand, his most flexible instrument for 
the execution of his policy of post-war reconstruction in South Africa. The 
solid burgesses of Johannesburg may have bestowed upon them their sobri- 
quet of the “Kindergarten” in tolerant derision of the inexperience, or even 
of the “‘viewiness”, of a coterie of young men freshly imported from Oxford 
to set right a world out of joint; but time has vindicated Milner’s belief in 
youth and brains, and membership of the Kindergarten has become a title 
of honour. The band has believed itself to have inherited Milner’s tradition; 
and has been the nucleus of the Round Table movement and the editorial 
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committee of its magazine. Its few survivors are now old and grey; but it has 
been bound together in a lifelong association of friendship which death alone 
has been able to sever. 

Of all its members Dawson, as his Private Secretary, stood in the closest 
personal relation to Milner. He, at least, could not be called “viewy”. His 
plain common sense was too strong, his humorous sympathy with ordinary 
human nature too keen, for that; and he could take unquestioningly the 
directions on policy of a master whom he loved with a filial devotion, pater- 
nally reciprocated by the older, and childless, man. 

Milner’s Imperialism was indeed the guiding light of Dawson’s after life. 
The term “Imperialism”, illegitimately degraded in later days into a synonym 
for vulgar greed and aggression than which nothing could be more foreign 
to Milner’s thought and character, was held in honour at the beginning of 
the century. In Milner’s mind it stood for the establishment and develop- 
ment of ordinary civilized government in each part of the British Empire, 
leading on ultimately to self-government as, but not before, each might 
become fit for it; and, above all, for the abiding union of the whole in a 
common loyalty to the Crown, as, in the political sphere, the greatest instru- 
ment for good in human affairs. 

These, called by other names, are the orthodoxies of to-day. But it was’ 
Milner’s fate, as Governor of the two newly annexed colonies of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, devastated by two and a half years of war, to be 
able to undertake only the first stage of the process, that of laying anew the 
foundation of an ordered and financially stable civil administration in which 
economic recovery should precede political advance. He laid the foundation 
well and truly, as his successor the late Lord Selborne never failed loyally to 
testify; but his task was rendered the more difficult by the part which it had 
been his duty to play in the prosecution of the war itself, with the inevitable 
bitterness of its aftermath; and early in 1905, three years after the restoration 
of peace, he felt that the time had come for him to entrust the continuance of 
his work for South Africa to other hands. But he arranged to leave some 
of his young men on whom he relied in key positions. Thus the late Patrick 
Duncan was Colonial Secretary, the late Lionel Hichens Treasurer of the 
Transvaal, Robert Brand and Philip Kerr (the late Lord Lothian) Secretaries 
to the Railway Administration; and, what is more to our present purpose, 
Geoffrey Dawson became Editor of the Johannesburg Svar, the principal 
newspaper in the main centre and focus of the British population. 

Thus began Dawson’s long association with journalism, which, save for 
one brief interval, was to last for 36 years during most of which he was 
to fill the highest post in the profession. But, though in 1906 he added to 
his other duties those of South African correspondent of The Times, no 
vision of Printing House Square danced before the eyes of the young Editor 
of the Star. He had quite enough to do without that. He had indeed under- | 
taken a highly responsible task in a difficult place and at a difficult time. The 
politics of the Transvaal were almost purely racial. The natural leaders of the 
older population, such as Generals Botha and Smuts, though they were later | 
to win undying honour in the service of the British Empire, were at this time | 
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holding themselves aloof in dignified seclusion from participation in the work 
of Crown Colony government. Their people were suffering under the bitter- 
ness of defeat and of the loss of a treasured independence. They could not 
then foresee how soon that independence was to be transcended in a higher 
South African unity. Nor was a greater measure of foresight vouchsafed to 
the British population, on whom Milner had perforce mainly relied for sup- 
port. They too had recent memories of “uitlander” grievances, and were 
very jealous for the fruits of victory. Such was the position when Lord 
Selborne came to carry on Milner’s work, to heal, so far as he could, the 
wounds of war, and to help to guide South Africa to a brighter future. 

In the racial politics of the time Dawson’s Star was frankly the organ of the 
British or “Progressive” party. His courage did not shrink upon occasion from 
sharp criticism of authority ; and in the light-hearted community of Johannes- 
burg his gaiety might occasionally express itself in a gaminerie which the 
dignity of a great London journal would hardly have permitted. But young 
as he was Dawson was gifted with a judgment too mature, too level and too 
sane for the extremes of partisanship. His settled policy was to give steady 
support to the Colonial Government. He lent a friendly ear to all men, but 
could be relied upon to hold his own in controversy. His articles, always 
sensible, were eminently readable. So he passed equably through the excur- 
sions and alarms which preceded the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1907, and, with his party in 
opposition, during the two or three years which followed until the Union 
of South Africa was achieved. With the movement for Union, with which 
the dynamic energy of his friend and Kindergarten colleague, Lionel Curtis, 
and the wisdom of Lord Selborne will always be associated, Dawson was in 
whole-hearted sympathy ; and when the long labours of the Convention were 
crowned at last with success, thanks so largely to the magnanimity of General 
Botha on the one side and of Dr. Jameson on the other, and to the brilliant 
abilities of General Smuts, Dawson could feel that the seed which Milner had 
planted and Selborne watered, and the growth of which he himself with his 
friends had done so much to foster, had borne fruit with a rapidity which 
would have seemed impossible a few short years before. 

After the final inauguration of the Union in 1910 Dawson returned to 
London and worked in The Times office in a close personal relation with Lord 
Northcliffe until in 1912, on the resignation of the late G. E. Buckle, he was 
appointed to succeed him as Editor of the greatest newspaper in the world. 

Differences with Lord Northcliffe, which did not, however, affect the per- 
sonal friendship of the two men, led to his resignation in 1919; but he was re- 
appointed in 1922, so that in all Dawson directed the policy of the paper for 26 
years, a period which covers the whole of the first World War, all the most 
critical years which followed it, and the first two terrible years of the second. 

To attempt to give a full account of Dawson’s editorship during this 
period would almost be to essay to write a history of the modern world; 
for he was, of necessity, intimately associated with all the great events of his 
time, and he was in contact with all the"leading personalities at least of his 
own country. Though he spent daily and nightly his full toll of long hours in 
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his office he found time, like his great predecessor Delane, to go everywhere 
and to know everybody. His physical vigour seemed inexhaustible, though 
the ultimate event was alas! to prove that it was not. His personal charm, 
his humour, and the solidity of his character won for him universal friend- 
ship and commanded a universal confidence which he was never known to 
abuse, though he would talk freely in the company of those whose discretion 
he trusted. With Mr. (now Lord) Baldwin he was specially intimate, and he 
stood closer than most people to his successor Neville Chamberlain. 

The technical side of his Editorship has been ably dealt with elsewhere,* 
nor would the present writer be competent to appraise it. It must suffice here 
to say that he maintained a great tradition of The Times in giving consistent 
though not uncritical general support to the government of the day, and in 
refraining from opposition to it in matters of great moment unless and until 
the necessity for opposition should be demonstrably clear. His paper re- 
flected the good sense of his people and of Parliament. His own prose . 
style, keen, pungent, clear and free from all superfluous adornment, was 
in accord with his unruffled temperament, with his sane calm judgment 
always on a level keel. So he most amply fulfilled on a far wider stage the 
promise of his earlier youthful editorship; and those who, in the light of 
after events, would find fault with the support he gave in the pre-war years 
to the policy called “appeasement” would do well to reflect on the fate 
which premature pugnacity might have brought upon his country. 

To the Milner tradition Dawson was always faithful. His interest in the 
overseas Empire was unfailing, as was his sympathy with the development 
of the great Dominions into full national status. South Africa was always 
in his memory and in his thoughts. He found time, amidst everything else, 
personally to attend the Ottawa Conference; and, at a critical moment in 
the history of India, to visit that country as the guest of his old friend and All ‘ 
Souls colleague Lord Irwin, now Lord Halifax. He combined with all his 
other work constant attention to his duties as a Rhodes Trustee; and his very 
last days were devoted to THE RounD TABLE. 

In his marriage with Cecilia, daughter of the late Lord Wenlock who, as Sir 
Arthur Lawley, had been Lieutenant Governor of the Transvaal under Milner 
and Selborne, he was supremely blessed. In his home on his Yorkshire 
property he was a dalesman among dalesmen, a neighbour among neigh- 
bours, a friend among friends—the young friends of his much loved children, 
the old friends of his own Eton, Oxford and more mature days, whom he 
delighted to gather round him. From that home there radiated upon those 
privileged for a while to share it the true warmth of kindly affection and 
unbroken happiness. His leisure was that of a scholar and a sportsman; and 
grouse-driving with him on stately Pen-y-ghent and its surrounding hills 
was an unforgettable experience. Among those hills at the last, after all his 
Odyssey of journeying amid great affairs, he set up his oar and now lies in 
peace, leaving behind him a gracious memory of unselfish devotion to his 
fellow men. 


* The Times, November 8, 1944. 
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THE TESTING TIME OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE heads of governments of the three principal allied Powers met 
at Yalta in the Crimea in February for the conference that had been so 
long awaited. At the date when THE RounD TABLE goes to press no results 
of their consultations have been published. But the nature of what must have 
been their principal preoccupation is visibly determined by the rapid and 
imposing developments of the strategic situation. Any direct concern with 
the war in the Far East is outside the scope of a conference in which the 
Soviet Union, which is not at war with Japan, participates. Although the 
principals are accompanied by their strategical as well as other technical 
advisers, the time is manifestly past when fresh major decisions on military 
policy in the German war have to be taken. The master plan laid down at 
previous meetings is marching to its consummation; its final phases must 
have passed into the executive responsibility of the commanders in the field. 
' As the conference meets, one group of Russian armies has deprived the 
enemy of his best remaining arsenal in Upper Silesia; another has almost 
completed the conquest of East Prussia; while between them the redoubtable 
Marshal Zhukov is marching on Berlin. In the West Rundstedt’s Christmas 
offensive has been crushed—with heavy loss of armoured forces that might 
have been used to buttress the failing ramparts in the East—and British, 
American and French armies have gone over to the offensive along most of 
the fortified frontier of the Reich. 

The end could come at any time; for on a purely strategic calculation the 
defeat of Germany is already more decisive than it was in November 1918. 
But even if the iron grip of the dictatorship can hold a dispirited people and 
a beaten army in the war until the last wall is breached and the last cartridge 
spent, it is evident that the process of European reconstruction has begun to 
supervene upon the closing stages of the struggle. Many of the countries 
enslaved by Germany, whether as conqueror or as ally, are painfully feeling 
their way back towards normal life under the shelter of the victorious armies ; 
while already most of Germany east of the Oder, and some districts west of 
the Rhine, have become the administrative responsibility of the allied 
Powers. The area of their control may have extended to any degree even 
before these words are read. Few close observers of the German political 
scene expect hostilities to be terminated by any formal armistice resembling 
that of 26 years ago; for that would presuppose the existence of a Govern- 
ment capable at once of making its authority effective in Germany and of 
putting forward negotiators with whom the Allies would be willing to treat. 
The naive feelers that are said to have been put out in Stockholm, to ascer- 
tain whether a transformation of the Nazi régime into a constitutional 
republic, investing Hitler with a Presidency akin to Hindenburg’s, do 
but throw into clearer relief the utter impossibility of negotiating an 
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armistice with any of the present rulers of Germany; while after the purge 
that followed the failure of last year’s plot, it is more than ever improbable 
that any alternative authority will emerge before the dissolution of the Nazi 
state has gone beyond control. 

The most likely prospect, excellently formulated by Sir Walter Citrine 
at the World Trade Union Conference in London, is that the allied armies 
will advance from three sides across Germany, with increasing impetus and 
speed as opposition is beaten down, and that province by province the whole 
country will pass into their power. There may well be a last stand of des- 
perate men, perhaps in the mountains of Bavaria; but the end is likely to be 
that the allied commanders will find themselves at last the only authority in 
the land, the de facto Government of Germany. This is the logical conclusion 
of the policy of unconditional surrender, a policy from which there is cer- 
tainly no likelihood of withdrawal at this late stage; even though it is 
possible, as the enemy, interpreting a hint by Mr. Churchill in Parliament, 
seems to expect, that the three leaders may publish some intimation of the 
treatment to which the defeated may look forward after submission. 

Thus plans have to be laid for a time during which the United Nations 
will be possessed of effective power over the whole of belligerent Europe— 
and for that matter, with very extensive influence over the future even of 
the few remaining neutrals. Their power will of course vary in degree from 
one country to another. As applied to a nation of the stature of France, it 
will consist in little more than the opportunity to render material help while 
a national government of her own sons undertakes the heroic task of raising 
her from the morass into which she has been thrust. In other countries, 
some friendly and newly liberated, others hostile and conquered, native 
government may for a time be too weak to sustain itself without the support 
of allied power, with arms in reserve. Finally in Germany the allied high 
command may at first be itself the government. But everywhere it is essen- 
tial that the external power exercised, in whatever degree, shall derive its 
sanction from the authority of the United Nations, acting in mutual confidence 
and concert. Here lies the predominant task of the Black Sea conference. 
At Teheran Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin met as a 
council of war; now they are better regarded as Triumviri Europae consti- 
tuendae. 


THE PRACTICE OF UNITY 


In this capacity they have to bring to the stage of practice the principle that 
has been affirmed with unanimous approval many times during the war, 
that the United Nations must carry their association into the era of peace, 
and take joint responsibility for the work that the conditions of an inter- 
dependent world impose upon power: that is for the guardianship of peace 
and the general guidance of the international community. No one who has 
learned the painful lessons of two world wars will challenge the principle; 
but the practice may be beset with difficulties. Several articles in this issue 
of THE Rounp TaBtz illustrate the way in which some of the difficulties are 
now emerging into the light. 
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They may appear even in the prosecution of the war, although it is in the 
common determination to achieve unqualified victory that the United Nations 
are most united. The writer of the quarterly review of strategy refers to the 
question, which has indeed been widely discussed, whether the decision of 
the British Empire and the United States at Quebec henceforth to pursue the 
war in Europe and in the Far East with equal power was well advised. The 
suggestion is that a greater concentration of strength might have enabled 
last year’s victorious campaign in France to sweep on over the Rhine without 
a pause, overthrown Germany before midwinter, and allowed the full 
strength of both nations to be deployed against Japan many months earlier 
than will now be possible. Strategically, it is the old problem of concentra- 
tion versus dispersal of the striking force. But at the level where strategy and 
policy intermingle, the issue raised is whether we are engaged in one war 
or in two wars, one in Europe mainly concerning Great Britain, one in the 
Far East mainly concerning the United States. It is mentioned here simply 
to illustrate the kind of difficulties that may arise in the practical application of 
the idea of “United Nations” ; although our correspondent sees no good 
reason to dissent from the strategy adopted. Whether the Quebec decision 
was in substance right or wrong, it was taken in the right way by the leaders 
of both nations after full discussion together; and both take equal responsi- 
bility for it. 

One consequence, however, which lies on the border-line of strategy is not 
to be overlooked. Whether or not a different allocation of force would have 
hastened the defeat of Germany, or the end of the whole war, or both, it is 
undeniable that the diversion of supply to the Pacific has imposed additional 
hardship on the liberated peoples of western Europe, and incidentally 
delayed the revival of their fighting power. The work of U.N.R.R.A. has 
been slow in getting under way, and much economic misery, especially in 
France and the Low Countries, which it was created to alleviate, still goes 
unrelieved; for relief is first and foremost a matter of ships, and the first 
consequence of the Quebec decision was to take ships from the West for 
service in the East. It cannot be certainly said that the present distress was 
strategically avoidable; but it does impose upon the statesmen in conference, 
whose joint strategy helped to prolong it, a special joint obligation to provide 
a remedy. 

While at Quebec two of the United Nations reached a decision by agree- 
ment, although it has been hotly criticized, the article on the Chicago 
Conference affords an instance in which, on the most crucial issue, they have 
as yet failed to agree. The debate continues, and there will certainly be other 
attempts to bridge the gap; but this example of the difficulties confronting 
the United Nations in action needs to be seriously pondered. For this matter 
of civil aviation, which is the first of obvious international concern lying 
mainly outside the domain of security to arise in their deliberations, is 
also one of cardinal importance. Rudyard Kipling, in one of his most 
powerful stories, imagined a future in which the controlling body of civil 
aviation had developed into a government of the world. Even if that con- 
ception be dismissed as a fantasy, it is undeniable that an international 
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association that acquiesced in failure to achieve a modus vivendi between 
nations for the use of the air highways of the future would have little pros- 
pect of success in its still more ambitious task of securing the peace of the 
world. There must be further attempts at an air agreement; and it is vital 
that the Soviet Union, which stood aloof from Chicago, should be drawn 
into the discussions. Although this cannot be a leading subject on the 
agenda, it may be hoped that a new impulse to agreement may come from 
the three-Power meeting. 

From another point of view, however, the cause of unity was notably 
advanced at Chicago. The nations of the British Commonwealth rapidly 
discovered a common interest among themselves, and collaborated effectively 
in putting forward a common line of argument. More than this, they found 
that their joint stand provided a rallying point for most of the smaller 
nations, especially the small nations of Europe. They had had only partial 
opportunities for consultation beforehand, and it is possible that their 
efforts would have been more successful if more completely concerted; at 
any rate their experience, so far as it gqes, is in favour of the view that the 
Commonwealth after the war will require to develop its means and instru- 
ments of common action in international affairs, and that in so doing it may 
have wide support from outside its own ranks. Only in proportion to its 
internal unity can the Empire exercise in international economics the 
influence that is its due, and sustain that leadership of small nations which, 
in the view of its most enlightened advocates, belongs to the imperial mission. 

Over against the British Empire and the nations arrayed on its side in the 
air controversy, the United States, which will enter upon peace with a vast 
economic advantage, put forward the classic arguments for /aissez faire, as 
the economic system that best guarantees efficient service to the consumer— 
in the present instance, to the whole world. The British and European 
nations have often been censured by American moralists for their supposed 
besetting sin of “power politics”. On this occasion they felt entitled to 
retort that the Americans were pursuing “power economics” not less 
ruthlessly; and, although they did not prevail at Chicago, they have reason 
to believe that American ears are not deaf to the equity of their argument. 
As an American contributor to this issue shows, many of his countrymen 
feel that, not only in civil aviation, but over the whole field where allied 
nations have sacrificed their economic power for the common cause, it 
behoves the United States to remember that | 

O! it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 


EuROPE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


As has been said at the outset, however, the most urgent of the problems 
confronting the statesmen in the Crimea is the immediate need to rehabili- 
tate, economically and politically, the shattered nations emerging from 
German servitude, and the provision of orderly government to replace the 
Nazi rule in Germany itself. The acute controversies that have arisen over 
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the affairs of many countries suggest that the organs for joint action employed 
by the United Nations, instead of arriving, as at Quebec, at an agreement 
that some critics think wrong, or, as at Chicago, being compelled after 
thorough discussion to acknowledge disagreement, have not sufficiently 
addressed themselves to the task of finding a collective solution of the prob- 
lems. In practice the system of spheres of influence, which none of them 
defends in theory, has generally prevailed by default. The struggles of some 
of the liberated nations to recover their feet after the deluge, the convulsions 
to which these have given rise, and the possibilities of extending help to 
their efforts, are examined from a British point of view in an article elsewhere 
in this number. What is significant in the present context, and must presum- 
ably engage the attention of the three-Power conference, is the lack in most 
of them of any coherent expression of a United-Nations point of view. In 
liberated Italy the provision of an alternative to Fascist government is being 
conducted under British supervision, to the accompaniment of some acid 
comment in the Russian press. In Greece it has been tragically necessary to 
use British bayonets in defence of order; and criticism has been bitter, not 
only in the United States, but in Great Britain itself. In Poland the lines of 
the reconstruction of society and the State lie practically in the discretion 
of the Soviet, which is imposing a design that is certainly repugnant to the 
bulk of both British and American public opinion. In each case it is argu- 
able that the Power acting on the spot understands the issues best, and that 
the critics are misguided or ill-informed. The strength of the criticism, 
however, proves that there has not yet emerged any strong sense, among 
the peoples of the three great unsubjugated Powers, of common responsi- 
bility for the policy pursued by any one of the three in applying to the 
liberated countries the principles to which all have subscribed. If the re- 
view of policy that has been in progress at the conference aspires to ends 
beyond the opportunism of the moment, it must seek to foster the growth 
of this sense of common responsibility ; for if, as was proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks, the collective security of the future is to be founded upon the ability 
of its guardians to exert authority, each in the regions of the earth where 
its military power can be made effective, then the prerequisite is a general 
consciousness that all participate in, and are responsible for, the acts 
of each. 

The test of this harmony, and the most important topic engaging the 
attention of the three-Power conference, is the policy to be pursued in the 
joint control of defeated Germany. Although an administrative division of 
German territory between the zones of the occupying Powers will clearly 
be required, an urgent need is to secure that this shall give rise to the least 
possible differentiation of treatment. The probably long process of preparing 
Germany, under Allied authority, for absorption in her just place into the 
international society of the future will make a bad start if that authority is to 
be the resultant of the convergence and impact of three separate spheres of 
influence, in which different principles of government, or the military control 
of government, are applied. The task of the conference is to ensure that there 
shall be one principle, even though its execution must be the subject of 
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geographical partition between three coequal agents of the combined 
authority. 

An article in this issue shows that in the longer term it is no less important 
to establish the spirit of joint action between the world Powers on the land- 
bridges between Europe and Asia. As the writer argues, the position and 
policy of Great Britain in the Arab world, including Palestine, are insepar- 
ably interwoven with those of France—whose speedy restoration to her 
proper place in the highest councils of international leadership is essential 
to the stability of peace in two continents. But in addition to the two old- 
established imperial Powers of the Middle East, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, whether they will or no, are bound in the coming era to 
exercise an increasing influence upon the mind and the material conditions 
of life of the Arab peoples. Very delicate problems of balance between the 
sensitiveness of young States jealous of their autonomy and their present 
need of external help for defence are outlined by our contributor; all such 
considerations emphasize the urgency of a fully co-ordinated policy between 
the world Powers, which, if they do not meet here as collaborators, must 
do so as rivals. 


THE REVIVAL OF PARTY 


As a pendant to these reflections on the need for unity, it is well to take note, 
without alarm or exaggeration, of certain tendencies to disunion that have 
lately become apparent among the Allied peoples. The party spirit, for 
instance, is notably reviving in English politics. In the principal debate on 


Greek affairs, although the cleavage of opinion was not on patty lines, the 
temper of the old party battle was most conspicuous. Even the Prime 
Minister seemed for the time being to have surrendered to the intoxication of 
combat, and to lose sight, in the joy of doughty hitting at his opponents in 
the House, of the underlying tragedy of the situation in Athens, where 
Greek and British fighters for liberty were shooting one another down. (His 
quixotic flight to Greece a few days later showed that this was no more than 
a passing mood.) 

Then there has been a phase of mutual criticism between allies, of which 
some manifestations have already been remarked. The close of the American 
presidential campaign—in which support of the main lines of United- 
Nations policy was common ground—was followed by a more than usually 
violent outbreak of partisan rhetoric, reflecting upon Europe in general and 
the British ally in particular. It provoked an outspoken reply in an influential 
English weekly, which made some shrewd thrusts at American self-esteem, 
and vindicated the unique greatness of the British contribution to, and sacri- 
fice for, the war effort. Such plain speaking between friends does little harm 
where, as is true for most of the present contestants, there is no malice and 
little resentment. We are passing through an inevitable phase, resulting 
partly from war-weariness (on which our correspondent in the United 
Kingdom comments), partly from a slight relaxation of tension as victory 
comes into sight. In spite of all exhortation, and the admitted need for 
unflagging effort to the last, some such relaxation is psychologically inevit- 
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able; and it is natural that there should be some rivalry for the credit of 
victory among those whose unity of feeling was unshakable when all had 
their backs to the wall together. 

This mood of mild mutual jealousy between allies will pass the quicker as 
they realize with their hearts as well as their heads the truth that they are 
still approaching the steepest part of the road they have covenanted to travel 
in company. They have come near to accomplishing that which they have 
already successfully achieved once in the present century—the overthrow 
of an aggressive Power that threatened the liberty of the world. It is a 
sobering thought that beyond that victory lies another task in which in 
1919 they failed—and failed mainly because at the crisis they fell apart: the 
establishment of a political and social order that can give peace to the world. 
The present generation has a unique opportunity, in being allowed a second 
attempt where it has once been found wanting; but if the opportunity is not 
to be let slip it is necessary to master the lesson of unity taught by the bitter 
experience of the past thirty years. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


Postscript.—The joint statement published on the conclusion of the con- 
ference in the Crimea fulfils the highest hopes expressed in the foregoing 
article. ‘The three eminent signatories declare that unity of purpose and of 
action is “‘a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our peoples 
and to the people of the world”; and the far-reaching agreements that the 
document sets on record show their capacity to put the principle into 
practical effect. Once more it has been proved that personal contact at the 
highest level of leadership can resolve the deadlocks in which men lacking 
plenary authority inevitably become entangled. 

The military clauses carry the assurance that the final stages in the conquest 
of Germany by invasions from east, west, north and south will be under- 
taken by all the Powers engaged as one co-ordinated operation of strategy. 
Looking beyond this task, the three statesmen have formulated with their 
united authority a comprehensive and vigorous programme for the treat- 
ment of defeated Germany. The exhortation to the German people to 
overthrow their rulers and sue for peace, which the enemy predicted, has 
not been and will not be made; no doubt for the excellent reason that the 
German people as an articulate community has ceased to exist, and can only 
be revived under Allied discipline and nurture. While promising the nurture 
—‘‘it is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany”—the Crimean 
pronouncement unequivocally defines the discipline, which will be directed 
to the utter extirpation of the Nazi party, its institutions, its teaching and its 
laws, the destruction of every organ of German militarism, including the 
General Staff and every organization that might become a nucleus for its 
revival, the punishment of the guilty and restitution in kind for the damage 
that Germany has inflicted upon her neighbours. For the execution of this 
policy Germany is to be divided, as was generally expected, into zones of 
occupation among the principal allied Powers; but substantial security is 
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provided against the danger that this procedure might lead to the ultimate 
collision of discrete “spheres of influence”, in which uncorrelated policies 
were being pursued. The Central Control Commission sitting in Berlin will 
afford a guarantee that the future of Germany is being regulated according 
to a harmonious plan, in which all the occupying Powers share the responsi- 
bility. It is particularly gratifying that a seat on the Commission and a zone 
in the occupation are to be offered to France, not only because the French 
people have perhaps a more vital interest than any other in obtaining effective 
guarantees against the renewal of German aggression, but because, if a 
coherent structure of European unity is to be erected, France is the indispen- 
sable keystone of the arch. 

Although the Control Commission will be an organ of the military com- 
manders, its work will indirectly provide a continuous exercise in inter- 
national co-operation for the Governments under whose joint authority they 
act. Another instrument to that end has been created at the Crimean Con- 
ference in the shape of a regular meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of the 
three leading Powers, to be held three or four times a year. For the larger task 
of constituting the new international system of collective security a con- 
ference is to be held at San Francisco in April, the delegates of the United 
Nations being charged to construct an edifice on the foundations laid by the 
experts at Dumbarton Oaks. A notable achievement of the meeting at Yalta 
has been the agreement of the three leaders on the vexed question of the 
method of voting, on which the experts were unable to agree. Its terms 
are not disclosed; but it may reasonably be conjectured that it will not be 
found to differ greatly from the American formula—that is, that a majority 
vote will suffice for decisions of an arbitrating character, but that forcible 
action will require unanimity in the Security Council. 

A conspicuous triumph is the attainment of unanimity on the subject 
of the future territorial and constitutional settlement of Poland. The end of 
this bitter controversy, which the enemy hoped might wreck the concert of 
the three great Powers, may become the very seal of their harmonious 
association. It is an earnest for the fulfilment of the terms of the Declaration 
on Liberated Europe, which is embodied in the Crimean statement. The 
three leaders pledge their Governments by this declaration to maintain joint 
action and responsibility over the whole field of reconstruction involved in 
the establishment of the right of all peoples, proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter, to choose the form of government under which they will live. In 
particular they undertake “to consult immediately together” whenever con- 
ditions in any liberated-state in Europe, or in any former Axis satellite state, 
make it necessary for them to act. 

Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin have rendered 
transcendent service to the future by giving this forthright lead towards 
united counsel at a moment heavily charged with the fate of Europe. It is 
now for public opinion throughout the United Nations, which alone can 
sustain the execution of declared policy, to assimilate and perpetuate the 
resolution of unity that has inspired them. 





SEA POWER IN ACTION 
A STUDY OF THE FAR EASTERN WAR 


iS attempting a review of the strategy of the sea war in the Far East, and 
from it drawing any lessons there may be about the exercise of sea power, 
including its air component, in this area, a brief survey of recent history is 
necessary. 

The broad outlines of this story are as familiar as the day’s newspaper 
headlines themselves: the picture of the “swing of the pendulum” in this 
theatre of war, starting with the swift Japanese advance, its gradual checking, 
its swaying on either side of the “point of balance”, and its contemporary 
and quickening movement in the opposite direction—this picture is common- 
place. But to relate it to strategical concepts, and from this to correct or 
modify our current theories, it will be necessary to trace, in brief detail, the 
history of the Japanese war so far. 

The course of the war in the Far East falls naturally, as Admiral King in 
his recent report* has indicated, into four parts : 

(1) The defensive, when we were engaged almost exclusively in protecting 
our shores and our lines of communication from the encroachments of the 
enemy. 

(2) The defensive-offensive, during which, though our operations were 
chiefly defensive in character, we were able nevertheless to take certain 
offensive measures. 

(3) The offensive-defensive, covering the period immediately following 
our seizure of the initiative, but during which we still had to use a large part 
of our forces to defend our recent gains. 

(4) The offensive, which began when our advanced bases were no longer 
seriously threatened and we became able to attack the enemy at places of our 
own choosing. 

In dealing with these four phases in some detail, the strategical outline will 
become clear. 


THREE STAGES SURMOUNTED 


THE attack by Japan on Pearl Harbour, on December 7, 1941, inaugurated 
a pattern of conquest which carried her swiftly and successfully hundreds of 
miles along her line of advance. Her method was simple, an advance in three 
steps at a time which grew almost monotonous in its rhythm. First came the 
building up of overwhelming strength (in land, sea and air forces) at a suit- 
able base: then the air resistance over the next target was swamped and 
overcome by land-based or carrier-borne aircraft: then the target itself was 
taken and held by powerful amphibious forces operating in complete freedom 
from air attack. A pause followed, while strength was built up again: then 
the process was repeated. . 

* United States Navy: Report Covering Combat Operations up to March 1, 1944 
(H.M, Stationery Office, 1944). 
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As is self-evident, it was a successful formula of conquest. Our own 
strategy, that of defence and nothing else, was dictated to us by events: of 
these events, the crippling losses which the United States Fleet suffered at 
Pearl Harbour, and the fact that the prime naval strength uf both countries 
was at that time concentrated in Atlantic waters, were the most compelling 
and the most incontrovertible. The strength of the British and Dutch Fleets, 
including the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, was insufficient to stem this 
southward drive. Strategically, there was nothing for the Allies to do but 
assume the defensive forthwith: an attempt to advance in any direction, with 
the purpose, for example, of relieving the isolated garrisons at Bataan and 
Corregidor in the Philippines, would have been disastrous; we lacked every- 
thing necessary for the success of such an attempt—indeed, the suggestion 
has its sole origin in sentiment and “politics”, and owes nothing whatsoever 
to strategical concepts. 

However, while defence was the strategical necessity, it was a defence 
which looked to the future, bearing in mind an assumption of the offensive 
at the earliest possible date. 

Planning, with this in mind, was directed mainly towards two points, 
points which were not easily to be reconciled with each other. We had first 
to conserve the strength of the fleet, as far as was possible without permitting 
so swift a Japanese advance that our whole position in this area would be 
overrun in a few weeks; and secondly, under cover of this slow withdrawal, 
we had to establish a “‘hard line” of key positions protecting Australia and 
New Zealand, holding on to these at all costs, and building up, under their 
protection, the nucleus of an offensive amphibious strength. 

To remark that this was a heart-breaking job is perhaps out of place in an 
article of this nature; none the less, the quality as well as the course of the 
fighting during this phase should be remembered. Our naval losses were, 
in the event, severe, throughout a series of engagements, in the Java and 
Coral Seas, which often found us overwhelmingly outnumbered. Concur- 
rently with this, our losses in strategic bases, as the Japanese overran succes- 
sively Singapore, the Philippines, Guam and Wake Islands, the Netherlands 
East Indies and the Solomons, were a formidable debit in the account: and 
this in addition to the grave threat to Allied sea communications in the Indian 
Ocean. But for ships, men and territory, we had, in exchange, secured that 
“hard line” which was essential: based on Australia (whither General Mac- 
Arthur had retired from the Philippines) and New Zealand, we were in a 
position to aim at restoring the balance and winning the initiative. 

Now followed, naturally, the second phase, the defensive-offensive. Not 
yet entirely secure in our bases and communications, not yet fully confident 
that the Japanese might not reach out a little farther and topple us over, we 
were, however, strong enough to strike at any movement of the Japanese 
which seemed over-ambitious, “‘to nibble” (as it has been phrased) “at any 
protruding fingers while avoiding a trial of strength with the arm itself”. 
A British fleet was based on Kilindini, to retain control of the vital supply 
routes from the Cape and Bombay to Suez and the Persian Gulf: Madagascar 
was occupied, to forestall the Japanese in this area. It was the most ambitious 
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hostile movement, the Japanese threat to Midway Island, which resulted in 
their most resounding defeat (June 3-6, 1942) and did much to restore the 
strategical balance in this area. For the first time the Japanese were stopped 
dead, while engaged in a full offensive which was vital to their advance: not 
only were substantial losses inflicted on their fleet, but the threat of an 
invasion of Hawaii and the West Coast of America was removed. From now 
onwards we could concentrate our efforts in the South Pacific, and bend our 
plans and our resources to driving the enemy back from our bases there. 
Thus was ushered in the third phase of our strategy, the offensive-defensive. 

For the most part it was by now strategy of our own choosing and fashion- 
ing: no longer had we to pay such regard to hostile threats to our bases and 
communications that three-quarters of our strength was unavailable for offen- 
sive action. We were, at last, becoming free agents, though due care had to be 
taken at all times that we were not robbed of this freedom: certainly we now 
had the initiative in choosing our objectives and forcing the battle for them. 
The Allied amphibious strength, built up at such cost of time, territory and 
ships, bent all its efforts towards the assumption of the offensive, on much the 
same pattern as the Japanese had used earlier: the period was characterized 
by notable sea actions, such as the Battles of Cape Esperance and the Kula 
Gulf, by the operations of the reinforced Eastern Fleet, under Admiral 
Somerville, in the Bay of Bengal, and by a series of landings—fiercely con- 
tested, all of them successful—on the outer perimeter of the Japanese advance. 

These landings were so well publicized at the time that they may be listed 
serially, without details, as the Solomon Islands, Guadalcanal, New Georgia 
and Bougainville, New Guinea, Rabaul, the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, and 
Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas : they included also a series of amphibious 
operations by the Australian army along the north coast of New Guinea. 
Taken together, they were part of a threefold strategic plan: and their success 
justified this broad conception to the full. They made it certain that we could 
now contain the enemy, no matter what unexpected naval strength he could 
muster: they made that “‘hard line” of bases in the rear areas secure beyond 
a doubt: and they furnished a noose round the Japanese naval and military 
forces which we could tighten and constrict, almost at will, when the time 
came for this operation. 

(They were, naturally, questioned by uninformed opinion both here and 
in the United States of America: they were characterized, disdainfully, as 
‘island-hopping”—as if the alternative, and correct, manceuvre were one 
forthright leap into the Japanese homeland itself. In the event, they proved 
the indispensable prelude to the fourth and final stage of our strategic design 
—the full offensive, which is now in train, with all its new problems and its 
new opportunities for success.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 
THE strategic problems, from the naval aspect, are not the same as those 
which confronted the Japanese in their advance at the beginning of the 
struggle, for though we are now in the same relative position, territorially 


speaking, as was our adversary’s case earlier—substantial and firmly held 
I 
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bases at our backs, and vast distances ahead to be traversed before we can 
come to close grips with the enemy and inflict vital wounds upon him—yet 
there the similarity ends. Our advanced bases are ot our own homeland, 
with its enormous and ready potential of war material: these bases present 
to us, at the outset, a problem of supply which is itself a formidable strategic 
obstacle. 

It has been estimated that for a merchant vessel in convoy to make the 
“round trip” to this theatre of war, and home again, will take her from five 
to seven months—that is, a maximum, for each ship, of two voyages a year. 
When this tedious operation is compared with the cross-Channel “‘shuttle- 
service” of supplies which can, over night, reach and sustain our armies on 
the Western Front, the difficulties of continuous supply are manifest; and 
when it is realized that the same vast array of equipment is necessary for 
operations in the Far East as has been needed in the West, it is obvious that 
no compromise or partial solution of the problem is tolerable. 

Against this Japan, operating on interior lines, is in an increasingly strong 
strategic position as regards supplies. The farther she is forced back towards 
her home islands, the greater her logistical advantage becomes, and the more 
nearly adequate her merchant fleet. As this process develops, not only do 
our own supply lines become more and more extended, and more and more 
liable to attack by U-boats (a point which will be remarked on later) but the 
very “‘mechanics” of the attack become more complex. Our advance makes 
it necessary for us to build a series of strong, semi-permanent bases behind 
us, to offset this logistical disadvantage : as we reach out, striving to overcome 
the “point of balance” and push the opposing ships and men back yet another 
step, our strength—and especially our supremacy of air cover over each 
target—must be continuously sufficient to deal these fresh blows. It is clear 
now that, coupled with the Midway Island set-back, Japan’s advance was 
finally brought to a standstill because she could not quite overcome the last 
“point of balance” of all—the area beyond the Solomon Islands: the Solo- 
mons never became the strong and certain base from which Australia might 
have been invaded, and thus the battle of the Coral Sea, though not a decisive 
naval engagement, sufficed to check her further advance southwards. 

We cannot afford to be checked in this fashion: we must not lose our 
momentum nor our striking power, however far from our static bases we 
may advance. We have to break into Japan’s inner zone of defence in full 
strength, ready for further operations of our own choosing : ready to under- 
take a full-scale invasion, or, it may be, to sustain and emerge victorious from 
a fleet action, regardless of how far from their normal bases our ships may 
be operating.. At the same time, our communications, our long supply lines 
back to Australia, and from there to Pearl Harbour, the American continent, 
or to Xndia, must always be secure. An earlier reference has been made to 
the possibility of determined U-boat attack, designed to cut or at least to 
interrupt these communications. It cannot be forecast whether the Japanese 
will prove as tough a proposition in U-boat warfare as the Germans: they 
may well be discouraged by the spectacle of the Atlantic failure and defeat. 
But in any case we have, in this department, the incomparable advantage of 
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five years’ experience of Atlantic warfare; we have a far better appreciation 
of U-boat capabilities than we had earlier on; and we have the advantage 
of trained, skilled and seasoned men, as well as a wide range of weapons on 
the invention of which tremendous ingenuity, as well as the benefit of past 
experience, has been lavished. 


BREAKING INTO THE INNER ZONE 


Ir may thus be said that the main strategic problems involve, not the protec- 
tion of our communications and supplies (formidable though this may be), 
but the breaking-through into Japan’s inner zone of defence—that is, a huge 
amphibious operation which must be adequately screened by surface craft 
and adequately covered overhead. 

We have already much in our favour, in support of this break-through. 
Even before the invasion of the Philippines we had, by the process of “‘island- 
hopping” referred to earlier, neutralized not less than 50 major bases on the 
fringe of Japan’s outer zone of defence; and the invasions of Guam, Saipan 
and Tinian had put us within striking distance of the inner zone, a distance 
now substantially shortened by the latest undertaking, the landing in the 
Philippines. 

This latter invasion, indeed, bringing us as it does into the very centre of 
the picture, and promising a forward base of great value, may vitally affect 
the strategic position in the South Pacific. It will cut Japan off from her 
supplies of oil in Sumatra, and from a substantial number of other materials 
necessary to her continued effort: for though her war-economy is based 
primarily on her “interior zone” (Japan itself, North China, Korea and 
Manchuria), yet she has been drawing considerable supplies of such com- 
modities as bauxite, rubber, lead, and nickel from the Indies, Malaya, and 
the southern zone generally. The advance may enable the Fleet, and even- 
tually land-based aircraft as well, to apply a strangle-hold upon the north- 
south arteries of Japan’s supply routes, and thus set in motion a blockade 
of the home-islands which might do much to weaken her ultimate capacity 
for resistance. 

But more important still, from the naval strategic angle, it will give us a 
forward base only 600 miles from Formosa, and complementary, as a depar- 
ture point for further advances, to Guam (they are respectively 1,700 and 1,400 
miles from Tokyo). Behind this advance, keeping the enemy in continual 
tension, the Eastern Fleet is conducting frequent raids and bombardments 
of Japanese-held harbours and airfields in Sumatra and the Andamans, as 
well as in the general area of the Netherlands East Indies; and British sub- 
marines are at work among the enemy’s shipping in the Malacca Straits and 
elsewhere. 

A further point affecting our ability to advance may be noted. Our 
superiority in aircraft carriers, coupled with a large-scale destruction of the 
smaller Japanese screening units in successive actions, has made it impossible 
for Japan to mount a strategic offensive beyond the range of her shore-based 
aircraft. It is further clear that her capacity to resist our own landings is 
seriously affected by this superiority of ours: the point was never more 
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clearly demonstrated than at our recent landings at Leyte in the Philippines, 
which the Japanese units, with insufficient air cover, were unable to prevent. 
Other earlier actions, at Singapore, Midway and the Coral Sea, have driven 
the same point home; and it is perhaps in connexion with this development 
that we draw the chief strategic lesson of war in this theatre. 

For the amphibious operations which lie ahead, a large proportion of the 
fleet must consist of aircraft carriers, adequately screened : they are an indis- 
pensable element in an indispensable form of attack. But they are far from 
being the sole element, and we concentrate solely on them at our peril. In 
this theatre, as in many others, the air and the sea arms are fully comple- 
mentary. We cannot advance without air cover and air bombardment: we 
cannot effect the necessary landings, much less control the conquered terri- 
tory, without command of the sea exercised by surface units. 

We see now what the broad outlines of our strategy must be: a synthesis of 
blockade, prudent by-passing of certain hostile strong-points, and direct frontal 
assault upon others. Some of its problems have been solved, others remain : 
notably our ability to counter the attacks of Japanese land-based aircraft when 
we come within their range. Furthermore, Japaa still has a powerful fleet in 
being. To be sure of our victory, we must operate in adequate strength what- 
ever we undertake: powerful as we are, we cannot afford to fritter away our 
resources in small indecisive actions. It is heartening to realize that, thanks 
in part to the vast building programme both here and in the United States— 
particularly of aircraft carriers and landing craft—we can afford to operate, 
offensively, with immense forces while still keeping our communications 
secure. 

In conclusion, one cannot do better than quote the words of Admiral 
Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander-in-Chief of the new British Pacific Fleet, 
speaking on his return from his first visit to Luzon in the Philippines, the 
spear-head—for the moment—of our advance: 


“The Allies have overwhelming sea power as well as superior air strength. It is 
a truism that he who has control of the sea and is increasing in such sea power, as 
we are, must win. In the case of Japan this is specially true, and the combined 
strength of the Allied fleets will undoubtedly shorten the war in the Pacific.” 
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BRITISH POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Te Greek tragedy has not been all evil. Beyond the misunderstanding 
and massacre, the impassioned controversy and fratricidal strife, some- 
thing has been gained—at heavy cost, it is true, but gained none the less. 
One awful episode has exposed the realities and the perils of the process of 
liberation. Whether the lesson has been well learned and will be heeded only 
the future can show. For the British people it has been in some respects a 
humiliating experience and in other respects a painful enlightenment. Our 
good name has been besmirched, our devotion to democracy derided, our 
good-will called into question. There has been a crisis of confidence. British 
prestige has suffered. In the United States, to take only one instance, there 
were those only too ready to seize on the Greek tragedy as a pretext to indict 
the very essence of the cause for which we are fighting. Some saw in ou 
handling of the matter a base ideological motive, and others suspected that 
our main concern was the selfish and “imperialistic” one of maintaining our 
Mediterranean life-line to the East. The full facts of the happenings in Greece 
have yet to be established, but some things at least are reasonably clear. It 
will be helpful to set out with as much detachment as is possible what is 
known rather than what is supposed or suspected. 

Any survey must start from one basic consideration. Remembrance of and 
resentment against the Metaxas dictatorship are in the one case intimate and 
in the other violent. Metaxas is dead: the memory remains. The King of the 
Hellenes was an upholder of the Metaxas régime. He may or he may not 
have been right in giving that support. (After all, General Plastiras, the new 
Prime Minister, himself organized a coup d’état because a succession of abor- 
tive Governments had, as he believed, shown the bankruptcy of the parlia- 
mentary system.) Metaxas, again backed by the King, and on this occasion 
also by the mass of the people, took the great decision in 1940 to range Greece 
at the side of Great Britain. We need to remind ourselves not only how 
momentous but how truly brave a decision that was. It is true that the Battle 
of Britain had been won, but against that this country faced virtually alone 
the arrayed might of Germany and Italy. It was in those hazardous circum- 
stances that the Greek people cast in their lot with us. Amid all the antago- 
nisms and acerbities of the recent dark and depressing days, let us not forget 
that heartening decision of a small nation. It is to the enduring honour of 
the Greeks that, bitterly opposed as so many of them were to the Metaxas 
dictatorship, they rallied to the national cause. We well know with what 
gallantry they fought the Italians. Perhaps we know less well the confession 
of wounded soldiers that they would have fought still more worthily if there 
had been no Metaxas and no King. 


A Reso.tute MrInority 


Tr Greeks have long memories, and the Metaxas régime has not been for- 
gotten. Under the German occupation the resistance movement tended to 
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develop along divergent lines—although it would be too crude to describe 
the division as the Right and the Left. Pure adventurers and plain bandits 
found their way into both camps. E.A.M., of which we have heard so much, 
was an alliance of the more progressive parties, with the Communists as a 
resolute and compact minority. Its military arm, E.L.A.S., represented a 
formidable spear-head. To say that when liberation came E.A.M. was resolved 
to take all necessary steps to prevent a return of dictatorship and of the King 
means no more than that on the other side were forces equally resolved to 
re-establish some form of dictatorship. So far as we can at the moment judge 
the matter, a stage was reached when a section of E.A.M. decided to seize 
power in liberated Greece at any cost and by any means. E.L.A.S. was well 
armed with weapons, supplied in the main by the British authorities to enable 
it to carry on the war against the Germans, so that when it was decided to 
march on Athens and to take over power by force the constituted Govern- 
ment of M. Papandreou (in which E.A.M. had its just representation) was 
in no condition alone to meet the threat. Thus the responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order fell on a British general and on British troops. 
It was one of the most thankless tasks ever entrusted to British arms. At 
the same time, it is due to the British Government—pre-eminently Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden—to record that it was not the intention either to 
insist on the return of the King of the Hellenes or to impose on the Greek 
people a régime not of their own choosing. Mr. Churchill may or may not 
have a traditional weakness for the institution of monarchy; but it is the case 
that long before the curtain went up on the Greek tragedy the decision was 
taken that the King’s return must await the free and unfettered call of his 
people. 


SOME TESTS OF FREEDOM 


Wuat, then, was in the mind of the British Government in taking the action 
it did? It is instructive to recall the statement, of which, perhaps, too little 
notice has been taken, made by Mr. Churchill on leaving Italy after his visit 
in August 1944. He asked, “What is freedom?” and answered that there 
were some quite simple, practical tests. These he set out as follows: 

“Ts there the right to free expression of opinion and of opposition and criticism 
of the Government of the day? 

“Have the people the right to turn out a Government of which they disapprove, 
and are constitutional means provided by which they can make their will apparent ? 

“Are their courts of justice free from violence by the Executive and free of all 
threats of mob violence and all association with any particular political parties ? 

“Will these courts administer open and well-established laws which are associated 
in the human mind with the broad principles of decency and justice? : 

“Will there be fair play for the poor as well as for the rich, for private persons 
as well as government officials ? 

“Will the rights of the individual, subject to his duties to the State, be maintained 
and asserted and exalted? 

“Is the ordinary peasant or workman, earning a living by daily toil and striving 
to bring up a family, free from the fear that some grim police organization under 
the control of a single party, like the Gestapo, started by the Nazi and Fascist parties, 
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will tap him on the shoulder and pack him off without fair or open trial to bondage 
or ill-treatment ?” 

For the British peoples, it may be generally and modestly claimed, these 
things are axiomatic: for a large part of Europe they offer a new horizon. 
Certainly they are innate in the long-matured parliamentary democracy which 
is out pride and which other nations have sought to copy but have not 
wholly assimilated. These things about which Mr. Churchill spoke do 
represent a minimum of human rights and safeguards. They constitute a 
larger Magna Carta, an extension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It is beyond 
the power and the province of this country to establish and enforce them 
everywhere in Europe. It will be seen soon enough how far British states- 
manship has been able to apply them in Greece. For the real test was not the 
suppression of an E.L.A.S. rising (in any case that was certain from the start ° 
provided that we were prepared, as we were, to use our military strength 
and face the casualties): the real test is only now upon us. Unless we can 
show that we are able to keep an even balance, and restrain the one faction 
as the other, then we have striven in vain. At the moment of writing the 
prospects are that British good-will and British good faith will prevail and 
that Greece will yet live to bless the intervention of British troops at a crucial 
and cruel time. 


ComMMUNISTS’ REVISED TACTICS 


Ir is an instructive fact that the only people who opposed the presence of 
British troops on Greek soil were the more extreme elements of E.A.M.— 
that is, the hard-bitten Communists. As we have seen, a stage was reached 
when they decided to seize power at any cost. Something of the same 
tendency was seen in western Europe. There conditions were different and 
less favourable. It is reasonably clear, however, that much the same technique 
was to have been followed. It is right and proper to record that after the 
German assault on Russia the Communists, who had been disposed to dismiss 
the war as an imperialistic escapade, threw in their lot with the United Nations 
and as far as they were able stimulated the war effort in the factories and else- 
where. We had the unusual spectacle of the Communists in this country and 
other countries opposing strikes and curbing unrest. It may be asked whether 
they were concerned mainly about the national interest or were anxious about 
the fatherland of the proletariat, Russia. The Communists, in Greece and 
elsewhere, were actively associated with the resistance movements. It is to 
be noted, however, that when liberation came to their countries some of 
them were disposed to exploit the occasion, not for the national interest but 
for a sectional triumph. So it came about that part of the agitation against 
the collaborationists in the occupied countries was inspired, not so much by 
the fact that they were collaborationists, as by the fact that they were represen- 
tatives of the classes to which the Communists were politically opposed. 

In France and Belgium there has been a temptation to look on /’épuration 
as a means for the eliminating of political opponents. In these two countries, 
as in the Netherlands and Norway when they are finally freed, it is to be 
expected that the sense of order and the quality of the national institutions 
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will prevail against the forces of violence and the spirit of vendetta. Of 
developments in eastern Europe much less is known at first hand. Some of 
the news from Poland is, however, disquieting. The Committee of Libera- 
tion originally set up at Lublin has now been recognized by Russia and 
Czechoslovakia as the Provisional Government of Poland. The hope that 
M. Mikolajczyk, the late Prime Minister of the Government in London, 
would return to Moscow, there to await the liberation of Warsaw and to 
head a new Administration combining the most progressive of his colleagues 
and representatives of all the resistance movements inside and outside the 
country, has been disappointed. That was probably the last chance of a 
comprehensive settlement. The leaders of the Lublin Movement are now 
talking of a final reckoning with the old parties, branding the commanders 
and soldiers of the Underground Army—the men who fought so valiantly 
in the battle of Warsaw in August and September last—as “terrorists”, and 
threatening to inflict the most dire penalties. 


THE SOURCE OF EXTREMISM 


In considering the state of Europe to-day account must be taken of the 
emotional strain and physical privation which the peoples of all the invaded 
countries have endured during the last five years. The recent excesses in 
Greece, which the Germans kept in a condition of semi-starvation, owe 
something to this cause. Europe has lived so long in an atmosphere of 
violence, mental as well as physical, that it would have been indeed surprising 
if political extremism were absent. It cannot be said that the peoples are 
aflame with some new revolutionary creed as in the days of 1789. The 
barricade still calls, but there is no mass response so far. If, with the military 
collapse of Germany, utter economic chaos descends on the continent, then 
there will be a different story to tell. At the moment it can be fairly said that, 
deep and widespread as is the distress in Europe to-day, few signs exist of a 
revolutionary: movement of the conventional kind. What, on the other hand, 
can be discerned is a passionate longing for the restoration of broken lives, 
for a secure foundation on which to build anew the destroyed fabric of 
peaceful activity. If in their distress and anxiety so many of the tortured 
peoples of the continent not only look to this country but also have faith in 
this country, it is a source of pride to English men and women; but even 
more it implies a grave obligation. How is it to be, and to what extent can 
it be, borne and honourably discharged? British commitments throughout 
the world were heavy enough before the war: they will be even heavier after 
it. Certain American commentators who have been pleased to foreshadow 
the disappearance of Great Britain from the ranks of the Great Powers 
because she has given so much of her substance in the achieving of victory 
are indifferent and unimaginative speculators. The future has to be won but 
it is not already forfeit. 


BRITISH RESPONSIBILITIES 


BritisH responsibilities, although greater than in the past, will still need to 
be limited. This country cannot and ought not to play the policeman in 
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Europe. In Greece the obligation to intervene was inescapable. In Yugo- 
slavia, also, British policy has been able to bring about a settlement between 
the resistance movement inside and the legal Government outside. Time has 
yet to test the settlement, but it is an interesting revelation of the manner in 
which British statesmen see the lines along which Europe should be shaped. 
The new forces which resistance has everywhere unleashed must be allowed 
the fullest co-operation in the reconstruction of the national life and structure. 
In western Europe the obligation is different. It is unlikely that this country 
will ever be called upon to intervene in the internal affairs of such countries 
as Holland, Belgium, and Norway. Here, as has already been written, the 
native genius may be trusted to make readjustments by other than revolution- 
aty means, even less by terrorism. There is one broad principle which needs 
to be upheld in the process of readjustment we are now experiencing. The 
Resistance must be the basis on which Governments are built and policy is 
framed. Much of General de Gaulle’s strength is explained by his having 
consistently acted in this sense. Wisely, too, the Netherlands Government 
in London early decided, with the Queen’s warm concurrence, that on ‘its 
return it would resign and give way to new men with new measures. 
Although the northern part of the Netherlands has yet to be liberated, a 
reconstruction of the Government has already been undertaken with a view 
to bringing in now representatives of the freed South. 

At the same time, western Europe looks to Great Britain for leadership 
in forming a western community sharing much the same fundamental ideas 
of political and personal freedom and pursuing similar economic and social 
aims. This is a smaller version of what Mr. Walter Lippmann, one of the 
most independent and enlightened of American publicists, has proposed. 
He contemplates an Atlantic Community embracing the whole of the British 
Commonwealth, the United States, western and southern Europe, and stretch- 
ing far into the Pacific. The more modest Western Community is command- 
ing growing support in this country. To conceive it as a sphere of influence 
in the old sense of the term would be to misunderstand its purpose. It is not 
offered or intended as a counterbalance to the system which may be established 
in eastern Europe under Russian inspiration and with Russian co-operation, 
The two must be complementary, for otherwise the new Europe will lack 
the stability and security without which it cannot hope to live. 


































































BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA 


A GULF TO BE BRIDGED 


y= by year as the war goes on, in their political outlook the peoples of 
Britain and of India have grown increasingly strangers. In part, this 
dangerous fact is due to the shortcomings of civil communications in wat- 
time. Until recently mail between the two countries took two or three 
months. For five years scarcely any Indian (with the exception of industrial 
trainees and the recent scientific delegation) has visited the United Kingdom, 
save on military duty or pressing official business. Scarcely any unofficial 
Englishman has visited India. Very few indeed of the Englishmen already in 
India (the armed forces excepted) have had the opportunity of leave out of 
India to refresh their understanding of their own country, its people and 
their thoughts, and to pass that understanding on to Indians. . 

In these years, however, there has been an even more potent cause of mis- 
understanding. To the Englishman the war is the focus of his attention and 
the dominating influence upon his affairs, whether in politics, in trade and 
industry, or in private life. Morally as well as physically, the nation is totally 
mobilized for war. All else is subordinate; and certainly the constitutional 
problem of India comes far down in the list of priorities for public attention. 
On the other hand, neither morally nor physically is India more than fraction- 
ally dedicated to the war. For the mass of the poorer and more illiterate 
Indians the war is a hazy background to a few symptoms of its impact like 
rising prices for food and clothing. Even for educated political India— 
which, small as it may be in numbers compared with the great inert masses, is 
the India with which we must deal in political affairs—the war is a sideshow. 
It has given rise to new problems and new opportunities in that world of 
internal Indian affairs with which they are primarily concerned, but in their 
own minds it is not their war. Even the threatened—even the actual—in- 
vasion of India did not alter this basic truth. The war was an extraneous 
business for which others were responsible: Government, the British, the 
Army, the Americans and the rest. Their own first concern remained the 
politics of India, national, provincial, communal. What for us is life and 
death is for them a general nuisance, a re-calling of the political odds, an 
economic opportunity or grievance. Five years of revolution for us have 
been five years of stagnation for political India. 

This is the background of the great cleavage between British and Indian 
political thought on the problem which for the latter completely transcends 
the war in interest and importance, the constitutional future of India. The 
Englishman has laid that problem by, in the belief that no reasonable man 
would attempt to solve it during the war, and the hope that after the war it 
will be possible for Indians themselves to find a solution. Political India 
denies that belief and exhibits nothing to justify that hope. The Englishman 
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goes farther: since the Cripps offer of March 1942, indeed since the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of August 1940, his attitude has been to wash his hands of the 
future constitution of India. That, he says, is for Indians themselves to 
settle; we have promised them the fullest independence either within the 
British Commonwealth or beyond it if they so choose; all they have to do is 
to frame a new constitution under which we can hand over power, and 
conclude with us a bilateral treaty covering those many matters of mutual 
interest which have arisen through generations of connection. 

The mass of Indians capable of appreciating this issue simply do not be- 
lieve in these professions. Hence the suspicion and distrust which poison 
British-Indian relations to-day. Their disbelief is due in some degree to poor 
propaganda on the British Government’s part and to false propaganda on the 
part of others. But it is due more fundamentally to a psychological cause 
which leaves blame on both sides, and which is intimately bound up with the 
communal issue. Long deprived of the higher responsibilities in government, 
and faced with an issue baffling enough to the most experienced and strong- 
minded of statesmen, political India in its heart of hearts does not believe 
itself capable of producing an agreed self-governing constitution. It looks 
to Britain, as it has habitually looked to her for the ultimate decision on 
everything, to cut the knot—a knot too tangled and too tight for its own 
fingers to unloose without an effort of leadership and practical compromise of 
which it realizes itself to be incapable. And political Britain, in its heart of 
hearts, shares the same distrust about political India as the latter feels about 
itself. Most members of Parliament, it is safe to say, do not believe that there 
is any likelihood that Hindus and Muslims, not to mention Sikhs, Scheduled 
Castes and other minorities, will at any foreseeable date come together and in 
agreement frame a new constitution which can scarcely be less complex than 
the predecessor that Parliament took two years to frame. In essence, there- 
fore, they do not believe in the practical feasibility (notwithstanding its 
inherent justice) of the policy to which they outwardly adhere. 


BRITAIN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Ir a way of escape from this impasse of mutual distrust is to be found, two 
questions must be answered. First, is it requisite that Britain should work 
positively for an objective of Indian constitutional freedom which Indians 
themselves are incapable of achieving unaided? Secondly, if the answer is 
affirmative, what are the steps that should be taken now to serve that ob- 
jective ? 

The first question is easily answered. For there is no possible alternative 
policy. Even if we entirely discount the pressures of political opinion (ill- 
informed and unwise perhaps) at home and in the Dominions and the 
United States, indefinite continuance of the present system of government of 
India is impossible. It is impossible for two reasons. The first is that the 
British Government in India to-day is by its own decision a caretaker. It has 
declared itself ready to go at any moment, after the war, when certain con- 
ditions beyond its own will and motion are fulfilled. Its horizon is limited, its 
ability to adopt and apply long-term policies is weak. And India’s need is 
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essentially for long-term policies, in agriculture, in industry, in education, in 
social reform. Moreover, those necessary policies are for the most part 
costly. Many of them require either heavy taxation or other disturbances to 
established economic interest, beyond the zeal to apply or the power to 
execute of a government not enjoying the sanction of popular votes, but 
relying, as an alien and bureaucratic government necessarily must rely, 
largely on established interest for its support. Many of the policies essential 
to India’s progress entail, moreover, radical changes in the social system 
which will challenge religious orthodoxy and communal sentiment. The 
people of India may not for a long time to come impose these reforms upon 
themselves; but it is certain that they cannot be imposed by an outside 
authority deriving its sanction from Parliament four thousand miles away, 
and bound by self-denying pledges such as those given in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1858. It is certain, too, that failure to impose the necessary 
reforms can only attract to Britain a mounting clamour of blame for con- 
ditions which she did not create and would not excuse, but which she cannot 
reform. 


THE Limits OF POWER 


THe second main reason why an indefinite further continuance of the present 
constitutional system is impossible is the growing inadequacy of its sanction 
in physical and administrative power. The British position in India, though 
occasionally vindicated by clash of arms, has never rested from day to day 
upon bayonets. In normal times the British garrison in India is about 50,000 
men, a force patently insufficient to hold down for a week a country as large 
and as populous as the continent of Europe. In terms of power, government 
by the British rested upon its passive acceptance by the vast majority of the 
people, combined with the existence of a substantial Indian army and Indian 
police force, and a still larger Indian civil service of all grades from menial 
to administrative, all looking confidently to the British raj as the ultimate 
source of pay, promotion and honour, and to Englishmen as their ultimate 
superiors, whether as Indian Army officers, the higher police cadre, or, the 
I.C.S. Those two pillars of British rule are both much weaker than they 
were; and if they are weakened much further the only alternative support 
will be more British bayonets, a solution which British public opinion, even 
if reckless of world opinion, would not tolerate for a moment. 

British rule continues to enjoy the passive acceptance of the vast majority 
of the Indian people, and the active support of many—though growing 
recognition of its value, especially to minorities, is offset by growing reluc- 
tance to be identified with the old monarch when the crown prince so soon 
expects his inheritance. But the minority which actively and often fanatically 
opposes British rule is growing; and a very small minority of the Indian 
people would still outnumber by many times the British people normally in 
India. This minority has lacked union, it has lacked strong leaders, it has 
lacked will-power and it has lacked revolutionary technique; but it would not 
need perfection in all these qualities to become an exceedingly dangerous 
menace to established government in a country like India. In August 1942 
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the Congress party attempted to stage a rebellion. It was a half-hearted, ill- 
prepared affair, sponsored by a clique of politicians some of whom did not 
believe in it, and few if any of whom had any practical knowledge of the 
saboteur’s technique or any clear plan of campaign. It was nipped in the bud 
by the arrest of its known leaders before it was properly launched. It took 
place at a time of relative economic prosperity, and a time when the Govern- 
ment disposed in India of an unparalleled number of troops both British and 
Indian. Yet without acknowledging that it nearly succeeded, or that at most 
it could have achieved anything but temporary chaos, rapine and admission 
of the Japanese, we may thank God and the firm wisdom of a few men that it 
did not do worse than it did. For three weeks India’s most vital internal 
economic and strategic artery, the rail link along the Ganges valley, was cut, 
and whole districts, together the size of a middling European country, were 
beyond the power of government. Three months, possibly more, were 
needed to restore order and authority throughout India. It is prudent to 
reflect on the possible outcome if the revolt had been more fully and more 
secretly organized, if the Communists—who alone commanded a trained 
technique of proven efficacy in revolution—had taken part instead of siding 
with the Government because it was allied with Soviet Russia, if the Muslims 
had not held aloof, if any part of the Indian army had mutinied. A parallel 
with 1857 is not far-fetched. 

Those “‘ifs” are far less unreal than they may seem at first sight. The 
extreme Left wing is growing apace in India—a development not to be de- 
plored in itself, since concentration on social and economic problems instead 
of the arid communal and constitutional issues now dominating Indian atten- 
tion can only do good. ‘The Communist and near-Communist wing, though 
still small in numbers, is powerful in its enthusiasm, its organization, its 
external tuition and support. And it is essentially opportunist. Its attitude 
towards the war and the Government was completely reversed by Hitler’s 
attack on Russia. It will ally itself with the British, the Muslims, the Congress 
or anyone else to suit its book, nor will anyone dare say that the Communist 
book will not be suited by an opportunity of revolution and the breakdown 
of ordered government in India. 


Must1m NATIONALISM 


As for the Muslims, British political opinion is apt to think of them, because 
they are hostile to the Congress, as favouring the British raj. There is nothing 
in the utterances of Mr. Jinnah, the virtual dictator of Muslim politics in 
India to-day, to justify this belief. The Muslims as a whole are as nationalist 
as the Hindus, though their nationalism takes a form as anti-Hindu as it is 
anti-British. Who knows but that in an all-Indian rebellion against ordered 
central government they might not one day see their opportunity of liqui- 
dating the Centre and establishing Pakistan by force of arms? A bilateral 
struggle would then become tripartite—perhaps multilateral as other minori- 
ties sought to carve out their own zones of power—but this would render it 
harder, not easier, to restore order, since it would mean that an anti-govern- 
ment campaign by a relatively few politically minded men would become a 
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struggle to the death among the communally minded masses. And in this 
struggle the reliability of the Indian army would be, at best, suspect. 

There is a popular myth abroad that the majority of the Indian army ar 

Muslims. The figures have not been published during the war, but befor 
1939 the Muslims constituted about one-third of the army and there is no 
reason to suppose that the ratio has subsequently altered much. Even ex 
cluding the Gurkhas, professional soldiers from independent Nepal, the 
majority of the Indian army comprises Sikhs, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Gurwalis, 
Hindu Jats and others of the toughest non-Muslim races of India. The Indian 
army has fought magnificently during this war, including campaigns against 
the most military nation of Europe. But there is danger as well as pride in 
this achievement; for the assumption of European superiority has vanished, 
What is likely to be the attitude of these men when they return, as most of 
them will, to civil life in India? Much will depend on the terms on which 
they are pensioned, the economic conditions of the agricultural areas from 
which they mostly come, the ability of the Government to find land for 
them to settle on. They will retain much of their trained loyalty towards 
government as such and to the European ‘officers who still hold all the 
higher commands in the Indian army. But in general we should expect to 
find them feeling and believing very much like other members of their 
local group, economic class, or religious community or caste. In one of the 
bravest exploits of the war the Mahrattas took Keren to the cry of “Shivaji ki 
jai” —“Long live Shivaji”, the famous leader of the Mahratta Confederacy 
and the last great Hindu hero to lead successful armies against both the 
British and the Mussulmans. Such traditional rallying cries of the different 
religious communities have indeed been cultivated in the Indian army, and 
used by British officers, themselves on many a heroic occasion; but the very 
fact that they have been found so potent to the hearts of Indian soldiers is 
highly significant. 

The Indian army, by comparison with the Indian masses, is an educated 
body. And education is apt to spread nationalism when the influences are 
present and the time is ripe. Officers of the Indian army to-day are aware of 
the growing political consciousness and nationalistic zeal of their men. The 
vastly increased numbers of Indian officers, drawn from all communities and 
areas of India, and very largely from the “‘political classes”, are characteristi- 
cally nationalist, not to say often communalist, in their political outlook. 
Indian self-government after the peace, which Britain has promised, would 
be an appropriate reward of Indian valour in the war, and in achieving it we 
may expect and hope that the military races and areas will play a special part. 

The Congress under Gandhi’s leadership is indeed bitterly hostile to the 
Indian army, and its creed is non-violent. But it is far from certain that the 
rule of banya and pandit in the Congress will continue indefinitely, or that 
the Congress will not lose much of its power to militant organizations like 
the Hindu Mahasabha (whose accredited leader is of the fighting races) just 
as it has already lost most of its power among the Muslims to the militant 
Muslim League. 

These contingencies are presented, not in order to shock or scare, or to 
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suggest that the British Government should yield to the threat of violence 
what is not consistent with reason or honour; but because many British 
people feel with conviction that Britain’s promise of self-government to 
India must be and always has been conditional upon a guarantee that the sys- 
tem and the persons to whom power is handed over should be able, by dint 
of the support they receive from all the main communities and interests in 
India, to govern without threat of disorder, revolution or civil war. The 
argument is sound, but it is a question of degree; for Britain herself can give 
no absolute guarantee that in the future those catastrophes will not attend her 
own rule. The longer self-government for India is delayed the more likely it 
is that they will. It follows that Britain’s negative pledge—in effect that “we 
will not stand in the way of Indian self-government”—should, in the interests 
of good government itself, be turned into the positive policy of working for 
Indian self-government, seeking to bring it about sooner rather than later, 
doing our best to promote unity among Hindus and Muslims and other 
communities instead of comforting ourselves by their dissensions, and using 
our power as rulers of the land to extend day by day the practice and range of 
Indian autonomy. 


A PosrtrtvE Poxicy 


Tuts brings us to the second question. If that positive policy is adopted, 
what can be its content, and what chance has it of success? This is a hard 
question to answer, because much depends on the prompt use of oppor- 
tunities which cannot yet be foreseen, on personal diplomacy and tact, and 
on the accumulation of many small measures each almost trivial in itself. But 
certain broad elements in such a policy are fairly clear. First, in so far as the 
present system enables Indians to exercise power, the scope for their doing 
so should be extended to the fullest. Under the Indian Constitution as it 
stands, the Provinces can exercise almost complete responsible self-govern- 
ment in their own sphere, and those of them which are not dominated by the 
Congress are doing so in greater or less degree. To enlarge the provincial 
sphere of powers is not yet timely, but to enlarge the completeness of self- 
government in practice within that sphere is not only timely but necessary if 
India is not to fall apart in disorder; for the only way to make a viable federa- 
tion is not devolution from the Centre as in the 1935 Act but the free joining 
together of units autonomous in themselves. The effect of restricting to 
vanishing point the day-to-day participation of British Governors in the 
affairs of the Provinces having Indian Governments may be some deteriora- 
tion in administrative efficiency and political wisdom, but this is a price 
worth paying. The process of enlarging the reality of provincial self- 
government, however, at once raises another problem, that of the “Secretary 
of State’s Services” headed by the I.C.S. Despite the proven loyalty of civil 
servants to the new political régimes, provincial Ministers undoubtedly feel 
themselves handicapped in independence by having as their principal officers 
men who are recruited, protected and pensioned by a remote authority. This 
problem is both complex and difficult, but that is no reason for delaying to 
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tackle it, since if our pledges to India are to be honoured after the war it must 
be solved very soon. 

Enlarged provincial self-government must be subject to one proviso, 
The point is well illustrated by the episode of the Bengal famine, which 
owed much both to the incompetence and corruption of the Indian Provin- 
cial Government and to the slowness of the Central Government to intervene 
decisively. There must for the present remain in reserve, to be used promptly 
and vigorously when necessary, certain overriding powers of the Centre 
to secure the broad national interests in time of declared emergency— 
powers of the Centre because it is the central government of a country which 
is administratively and economically one, not because it is at present subject 
to ultimate British control. 

How then is the Centre itself to be made progressively more Indian in its 
character? The complete Indianization of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council is an obvious step. If risks in this matter could not be taken earlier, 
with the Japanese foot on Indian soil, perhaps they can be taken now. For 
example, when Britain’s war accounts with India come to be funded it will 
obviously be preferable to have as Finance Member, if such a man can be 
found, an Indian able to command the respect of his fellow countrymen and 
to convince them of the justice to India of the settlement that he reaches: a 
settlement negotiated with a British official as Finance Member would almost 
certainly be repudiated by political India and would be of little permanent 
value. Great as may be Sir Archibald Rowlands’s personal qualifications, it is 
a pity that the opportunity of Sir Jeremy Raisman’s retirement this year was 
lost to make a change having high symbolic importance in Indian eyes. The 
removal by Act of Parliament of the obsolete condition that at least three 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council must have spent ten 
years in the service of the Crown in India would be a valuable preliminary 
gesture. 

At the same time the methods of conducting the business of the Govern- 
ment at New Delhi need reform to accord with the lighter viceregal rein and 
the less bureaucratic system now appropriate. This is a matter too technical 
to be considered here in detail. The general objective is to adapt the methods 
to those of a Cabinet system with a subordinate civil service, organized de- 
partmentally, rather than those of a unified bureaucracy with a detached 
semi-political Council. The system of Cabinet Committees, which has played 
such a large part in war government in England, and has been initiated in 
India, should be extended. 

One measure of importance which should be taken as soon as war condi- 
tions allow is to establish a separate portfolio of External Affairs, to be held 
by an Indian instead of the Viceroy in person. In a generation in which the 
Dominions advanced from practical subordination to complete independence 
in the practice of foreign relations, India stood still. If, as Britain’s solemn 
promises imply, India may assume very soon after the war the whole charge 
of her external as well as internal affairs, she needs training for the task and 
an experienced personnel to take over. On a footing with this is the need 
to transfer to the High Commissioner for India in London those functions 
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which the India Office now discharges as Whitehall representative of the 
Government of India, as contrasted with its functions as representing, under 
the Secretary of State, the British Parliament in Indian affairs. 


THE VrraL OBJECTIVES 


Ir cannot be pretended that any one of these or other changes that could be 
proposed, or even all of them together, will have any decisive effect on the 
Indian political situation. They will not reconcile the Congress nor pacify the 
Muslim League. They will be denounced as superficial and worthless. But 
those who recall the abuse and the refusal to co-operate with which the 
great Constitution Acts of 1919 and 1935 themselves were greeted will keep 
patience. Cumulatively, such measures as we can take along the lines here 
suggested will greatly serve four vital objectives : to restore Indian belief in 
Britain’s good faith; to regain the strategic initiative from those in whose 
hands it has meant only negation and deadlock; to build up a system of 
government, Indian in quality as well as personnel, capable of assuming 
British power by a process of gradualism; and to prove in practice that 
government of India by Indians—on an all-India scale for all-Indian matters 
—is practical politics without the baptism of civil war which both the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League solutions would certainly entail. 

All the steps here adumbrated are within the power of the British Govern- 
ment or the Government of India under British guidance. Longer and faster 
steps can be taken with the support of the main Indian parties. Our present 
“take it or leave it” attitude towards them is false to our best traditions as 
ministers to India, and sterile in face of the Indian character and the actual 
political situation. With victory on the horizon we should once more take 
up a more active responsibility. The agenda for an all-parties conference to 
be called by the Viceroy could well be the question “How can the procedure 
suggested in the Cripps offer, for India’s attainment of complete political 
and constitutional freedom, be improved or accelerated?” If the parties as 
such refused to co-operate, a second best would be a conference of provincial 
leaders and members of the Government of India, including the Premiers of 
those Provinces working responsible self-government, and any ex-premiers 
teady to take part. Specific representation would need to be given to the 
Scheduled Castes, the Martial Classes and the Sikhs. 

If such a conference were to succeed, the pace of political advance could be, 
and would have to be, so hastened as to place great strain on our power, on 
the British side, to adjust, to plan, to negotiate, and to ratify in statutory 
and administrative action. We should be girding up our loins now for this 
task. If the conference were to fail, or could not be called with any pretence 
tobe representative, the responsibility for progressive action would still be 
where in fact it now rests—on British shoulders. By deliberately resigning 
the initiative, Britain has left it in vain to the nationalist, negativist and com- 
munal intransigents who dominate Indian politics to-day. By failing to 
tesume it now, she may lose it in the next phase to the revolutionary, the 
sboteur, and the communal gangster. 







































































AFTER CHICAGO 


IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN CIVIL AVIATION 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S words in the House of Commons were well 

chosen. He described the Chicago Conference—on which so many 
hopes and fears had centred—as not an end but a beginning. 

The United Kingdom and the Commonwealth have reason for sober 
satisfaction in the outcome of the Conference. The absence of the Soviet 
Union, and the known determination of the United States air transport and 
air manufacturing industry to exploit to the full their war-begotten superior. 
ity in world air services and transport aircraft, forbade the highest hopes. 
And the news from the Conference chamber in the early stages of discus- 
sion was bleak indeed for supporters of the British policy of international 
co-operation, as expressed in the White Paper International Air Transport, 
and entrusted for exposition to a Minister who a few weeks earlier had been 
absorbed in the problems of West African colonial government. 

The informed observer had other grounds for pessimism. The British 
Commonwealth was divided within itself. Australia and New Zealand, with 
their dream of a supranational “World Airways Incorporated”, were far 
removed from the more realistic views propounded by Canada and India, 
and from the compromise suggested in the United Kingdom proposals. 
The Empire went to Chicago, therefore, as a number of discrete particles, 
and not with a Commonwealth policy determined and agreed beforehand. 

In the upshot, events moved powerfully to enforce a far greater measurt 
of Commonwealth agreement than seemed likely when the Conference began. 
Disappointed of achieving their plan for supranational operation as well a 
control, Australia and New Zealand moved in whole-heartedly behind the 
case submitted by Lord Swinton on behalf of the United Kingdom. 

Many small nations, intimidated perhaps by the plain intention of the United 
States, as the nation most favourably placed, to “muscle in” on airways all 
over the world, also regarded the British plan with sudden favour. Above 
all, the surprising emphasis given to the technical side—common standards 
of airworthiness and other abstruse matters connected with the technical 
development of air services—gave the Conference a turn towards concrete 
achievement which at one time had seemed quite out of reach. No praise 
can be too high for the technical experts who laboured literally day and 
night—and not least the technicians who were flown from England at 
moment’s notice—to introduce order into a mass of conflicting and compl: 
cated data and regulations. Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Swinton are justified 
in their claim that technically the Conference was a remarkable success. 

Chicago failed on what the Minister for Aircraft Production called the 
correlation of the commercial side of world air services. 


* Cmd. 6561: Ordered to be Printed October 1944. 
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AFTER CHICAGO 


THE Five FREEDOMS 
Wuar were the delegates asked to discuss ? 

They discussed five “freedoms”, or more exactly—as stated in the House 
of Lords by Lord Swinton—five “privileges”. The first involved the right 
of innocent passage through a State’s air space; the second, the right to land 
for non-traffic or “technical” reasons—refuelling, emergency, &c.; the third, 
the right to disembark passengers, mails and freight from the country of 
origin of the aircraft; the fourth, the right to embark passengers, mails and 
freight destined for the country of origin of the aircraft; and the fifth, the 
right of aircraft on a through route to pick up and set down passengers and 
cargo at intermediate points within the borders of a foreign State. 

The United Kingdom proposed a multilateral convention covering the 
first four privileges, with certain provisions. We thought that definition was 
needed of the international routes over which those privileges should be 
exercised. We thought that wasteful competition should be eliminated, 
which meant a determination of service frequencies, equitable distribution of 
those frequencies among the countries concerned, a division accordingly on 
the basis of traffic embarked in each country, a fixing of reasonable rates 
along the routes served, and the establishment of an international authority 
with power to see that the provisions of the convention were fairly observed. 

Readers of the Canadian view expressed in the December issue of THE 
Rounp Tase will remember that the Canadian Government’s proposals 
covered many of the points considered by the United Kingdom Government 
to be essential in any general convention. The coincidence was not for- 
tuitous. In October 1943 a Dominions Conference on Air Transport was 
held in England, and on some main points a measure of agreement was 
reached, though the desired complete accord eluded the delegates. Never- 
theless, the Canadian policy coloured and was coloured by the United King- 
dom policy, and the resultant similarity of approach to many problems greatly 
helped co-operation in the critical stages at Chicago. ' 

In broad terms, the United States, on the other hand, proposed an un- 
limited right to all five “freedoms”. 

At first glance four of the five privileges seem utterly reasonable. History 
provides the corrective. Between the two wars no sovereign right was held 
more rigidly than sovereignty over the air space above national territory. 
Every departure therefrom, permitting foreign aircraft to move through 
national air space on their peaceful errand of transporting passengers and 
cargo, was the subject of bilateral negotiations which were frequently bitter 
and almost always prolonged and difficult. Great nations jockeyed for 
position on the air map. Small nations held the great nations up to ransom. 
In the upshot, the efficiency of air transport services suffered enormously. 

Even when the right of passage was granted, following the signature of a 
treaty or concession, the freedom of the transport ’plane was only relative. 
Many countries laid down “security” corridors to be followed through the 
trackless air, prohibited areas to be avoided under threat of gunfire. Nowadays, 
the menace of the aeroplane is more generally realized than ever before. It 
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is no longer the risk that commercial aircraft may be used as relatively 
inefficient bombers which alarms the public. Far greater is the fear that they 
may transport without warning an airborne force—parachute troopers and 
glider-borne soldiers equipped with all the devices of modern war. And 
while the technician can prove beyond question that no commercial aero- 
plane can make a good bomber, he cannot argue that serious modifications 
are needed to enable a passenger "plane to carry armed men instead of 
civilians. 

Agreement at Chicago on the first “freedom” is, therefore, a more impor- 
tant achievement than may at first appear. 

The second freedom—the right of alighting for technical purposes— 
involved similar “security” considerations to the first. Once the first had 
been swallowed, there could be no reasonable opposition to the second. 
It is to be noted, however, that any agreement reached at the Chicago 
Conference is subject to ratification by the nations; if only 26 nations sign 
a convention embodying the first or other “freedoms” then only those 
countries will accord these privileges to each other. Chicago is indeed only 
a beginning. 

The third and fourth privileges would also substitute multilateral for 
bilateral agreements, subject—in the words of the British White Paper—‘“‘to 
the right of each State to reserve its position in time of war or national 
emergency”. They are inherently reasonable, but they introduce the thorny 
commercial problem of reciprocal rights and bargaining. It may be reason- 
able for Ruritanian aircraft to carry passengers from Ruritania to Utopia and 
from Utopia to Ruritania. Must that mean not only the right of Utopian 
aircraft to operate similar services between the two countries, but, if Utopia 
insists, that Ruritanian aircraft shall not operate unless Utopian aircraft do 
in fact run parallel services ? 

While they gave lip service to the widest possible “freedom” many of the 
nations represented at Chicago undoubtedly harboured large reservations in 
favour of the old merry-go-round of bilateral reciprocity, with all the oppor- 
tunity for bargaining and hindrance of air transport which the word has 
come to imply. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK 


But it was over the fifth “freedom” that the Conference really broke down. 
If granted, the fifth privilege would enable an American airline company to 
pick up payload in London and set it down in Paris. And so forth. It 
would mean that not only would international airline operators compete on 
international routes, but international operators would compete with the 
operators of foreign States flown over in everything save cabotage.* 

The point was of especial importance for the United Kingdom, while the 
Americans, on the other hand, were playing for high stakes. The United 
States being overwhelmingly equipped with transport aircraft, and with air 
transport services already operating over most of the world as part of the 


* Cabotage=coasting trade (shipping term). In air transport, internal trade or within 
the borders of a State; and to and from and within its colonies and dependencies, 
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United States Army Air Forces Air Transport Command, concession of the 
fifth freedom would have presented her at one stroke of the pen with the 
virtual air transport monopoly of the world—outside the Soviet Union. 
Naturally, many of the smaller nations took fright, and their stand against 
the fifth “freedom” found them virtually aligned with the United Kingdom 
in opposition. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the British attitude was simply 
obstructive. The United Kingdom delegates took part in numerous efforts 
to devise mathematical formulae which would enable a through service to 
pick up and set down along a route either a fixed or a varying amount of 
intermediate traffic, but, as Lord Swinton told the House of Lords, the more 
these formulae were discussed the clearer it became that no formula to meet 
the infinite variety of cases could be devised. 

In this predicament, the United Kingdom delegation fell back on an 
entirely different method, which related the number of services to the amount 
of traffic offering, so as to get equilibrium, and could be applied to determina- 
tion of all kinds of international service frequencies and licences. In Lord 
Swinton’s words : ““We provided that there should be a rapid increase in the 
number of services if the traffic had been underestimated. ... We provided 
also for the principle of a fair division of the services between the countries 
on the basis of traffic embarked.” The delegation suggested four factors 
to be taken into consideration by the international controlling authority: 
namely, (i) what should be the frequencies to deal with traffic originating 
in any given airline-operating country; (ii) how much cargo and how many 
passengers were offered along the route; (iii) what regional and local air 
transport was offered in the different countries along the route; and (iv) the 
economy of through air operation. (The fourth factor appears obscure, but 
is in reality simple. It is obviously uneconomical for a very large long-range 
aircraft to operate short stages, because for every size of heavier-than-air 
flying machine there is an optimum range at which efficiency is greatest and 
operating costs least. For example, an aeroplane designed to fly non-stop 
between New York and London could not carry nearly enough payload to 
be other than hopelessly extravagant on the trip between London and Paris.) 

Now these four factors, to be taken into account when determining the 
facilities to be allowed on any given route, are similar to those applied in 
the United States by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which decides whether or 
not an additional “domestic” airline operator shall be entitled to begin flights 
on an American internal service, or whether an existing operator shall be 
permitted to increase his frequencies. Similarly, the British proposal included 
what Lord Swinton called an escalator clause, to ensure that efficiency in step 
with increasing traffic demand should not go unrewarded. The successful 
operator would have the opportunity to augment the number of his services. 

Nevertheless, the American representatives could not see their way to 
accept the British compromise. Mr. La Guardia declared roundly that 
control of the kind suggested would keep all aeroplanes in their hangars. 
Mr. La Guardia’s view would have carried more weight were it not 
that control must be provided and that the British proposals simply dupli- 
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cated the organization which runs smoothly in the United States domestic 


sphere, without so far the disastrous results predicted by him for the inter- 
national sphere. 


AN INTERIM CoUNCIL 


THE Conference reached conclusions on some points, and several documents 
stating heads of agreement testify to its good intentions, though they depend 
on signatures of a sufficiency of nations to become part of world air policy, 
and some are mutually destructive. The outstanding “commercial free- 
doms”—3, 4 and 5—were referred to an Interim Council of the International 
Organization, set up by the Conference for continued study pending agree- 
ment on'a world Convention and the start of the permanent organization 
under the contrglling Council. The latter is to consist of 21 members, elected 
on a basis designed to give representation to States of chief importance in 
air transport and to States which provide landing facilities on a large scale. 
(Commonwealth representatives are the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and India.) 

Authority for the establishment of an Interim Council derives from the 
Convention itself and from the Interim Agreement, which as far as is practi- 
cable is similar to the Convention and will cover the period of time—long 
or short—till the Convention comes into force. 

Some 28 of the 52 nations represented agreed to sign an “International 
Air Services Transit Agreement” embodying the first two “freedoms”. It 
operates among the signatories and among them only, though other nations 
may subscribe later if they wish. 

The United States submitted an “International Air Transport Agreement” 
covering a general and unconditional period of grace of five years—i.e., a 
free-for-all period of unrestricted competition and operation. This document 
—signed by 10 Latin American nations (not including Brazil) and 6 other 
nations—was tabled as a counter to a British proposal which sought to secure 
the position of the nations whose air transport effort had been adversely 
affected by the war. The British suggestion was that such nations, obliged 
by lack of aircraft and airline organization to give up some of their quota 
of frequencies on main international routes, should have the option during 
a period of three years to require more fortunate States to reduce frequencies 
as their own capabilities grew. For example, if transatlantic services needed 
100 frequencies a week—half of them to be American and half European— 
and for the time being the European operators could only provide and take 
up 20 of them, then the Americans, though they might be conceded the 
freedom to operate 80 frequencies for a while, would be obliged to abandon 
up to 30 of them as the European operators became able to assume the 
burden and to take up their rightful quota. 

The Conference reasserted the doctrine of the sovereignty of the air space 
above national territory, though softened by agreement on the first two 
“freedoms”, which imply that permission to traverse foreign air space shall 
not be withheld except in war or national emergency. It reasserted the right 
of each country to its own internal traffic—the right of “‘cabotage”. Among 
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other of the numerous minor accords reached at the Conference, provision 
was made for the collection and dissemination of full statistical information 
as to the volume of international air traffic, subsidies, tariffs, operational costs 
and details of organization. 

Many students of air transport consider that disclosure of this information 
and the widest publicity given to it will be powerful deterrents against the 
misuse of commercial aviation, and a proposal to that end was pressed on 
the Prime Minister in June 1943, in a memorandum outlining the British 
aircraft industry’s proposals for the future of British air transport. 


TECHNICAL SUCCESS OF THE CONFERENCE 


TECHNICALLY, the Conference certainly achieved much. Airworthiness re- 
quirements, organization of airway systems, standardization of airway and 
airport equipment, standards of operation of radio communications, stan- 
dardization of maps and charts, licensing of flying and ground personnel— 
these and many other subjects were discussed and a notable measure of 
agreement reached on them. It was recommended that the international 
organization should include a permanent Airworthiness Council and an 
International Airworthiness Bureau of full-time experts, to enable the various 
codes of behaviour and airway law and procedure to be kept up-to-date. 
Such an organization would permit countries in the forefront of aeronautical 
development and construction to depart from the code on their own respon- 
sibility when the Bureau was satisfied that new inventions and ideas justified 
departure—a point rightly described by Lord Swinton as very important. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to assume that technical difficulties are 
behind us. Away from the urgent Conference atmosphere, many of the 
technicians who found agreement easy may have second thoughts, as they 
examine more closely the details of the numberless clauses and provisions 
and the impact of them on the particular circumstances of their own national 
air transport organization. ‘ 


UNANIMITY IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE British Commonwealth may yet find that the most important aspect of 
the Conference was not the Conference itself, but the new-found collabora- 
tion between the self-governing Dominions, including the United Kingdom 
and India. Immediately after Chicago, London saw a meeting at which a full 
survey was made of all Empire main routes. Agreement was reached on how 
those routes should be put into operation as between the different countries, 
and particularly on the possibilities which would follow the end of the War. 
Among the routes considered were United-Kingdom—South-Africa by way 
of Egypt, East Africa and Rhodesia; United-Kingdom—India; United-King- 
dom—<Australia—New-Zealand by way of India; United-Kingdom—Canada; 
and United-Kingdom—Australasia by way of Canada and Fiji. 

This substantial measure of accord justifies Sir Stafford Cripps in his hopes 
of the future development of a Commonwealth Air Council “which will be 
not only advisory and consultative, as at present, but later may have more 
power of control and be more executive in its capacity”. 
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Not least important among the many subjects which the Commonwealth 
Air Council might consider is the British contribution to the future technical 
development of transporter aircraft. To-day there exists in the United King- 
dom a well-equipped research and development organization, working with 
a first-class aircraft industry which has proved its technical worth in the war. 
Proposals now being actively pursued will greatly enhance and augment the 
national technical equipment, in the form of research and measurement, 
machinery and personnel. In all, United Kingdom technical capital devoted 
to aeronautical subjects will represent many millions and engage a large and 
highly trained personnel. Such an organization cannot be duplicated in each 
of the self-governing Dominions or in India without wasted effort and great 
expenditure. The situation calls for mutual aid, with the Commonwealth 
sharing in the technical effort centred in the United Kingdom, by the supply 
of research personnel and a constant come-and-go of trained technicians and 
engineers, as well as by participation in direction and control of the combined 
research and development effort. 

Indeed, the atmosphere was never more favourable for Commonwealth 
air co-operation on a grand scale. It is fervently to be hoped that our 
Commonwealth statesmen will not let the moment pass without action. If 
they grasp the opportunity, Chicago may go down in history as the event 


which established the British Commonwealth for longer than Hitler’s boasted 
thousand years. 





THE EMPIRE AND THE ARAB EAST 
STRATEGY AND ITS SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


INCE the Napoleonic wars it has been an axiom of British policy that no 

continental European Power shall be permitted to acquire a prepon- 
derant influence in Egypt, Arab Asia, the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It 
was in accordance with this axiom that Palmerston thwarted the ambitions 
of Mehemet Ali, whom he regarded as a potential ally of France; that Disraeli 
negotiated the occupation of Cyprus as a base from which British arms might 
help to prevent Russian penetration into the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates; that Gladstone uncharacteristically sent troops into Egypt and 
found himself unable to withdraw them; that Lansdowne, in 1903, pro- 
claimed a British “Monroe Doctrine” for the Persian Gulf; and that Grey, 
on the eve of the last war, secured an agreement heading off the Berlin- 
Baghdad railway from the shores of the Gulf. 

Discussion of this policy since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 has 
tended to obscure its predominantly negative character, and to over- 
emphasize the positive importance of imperial lines of communication 
through the Near East. Reflection on the events of 1940-42, however, 
should restore a truer emphasis. The vital necessity then was not to keep 
open the Suez route—in fact the cutting of its Mediterranean section did not 
involve the Empire in disaster—but to prevent the German armies from 
reaching the approaches to the Indian Ocean. 

A policy thus conceived was well served, before 1914, by the existence of 
the strategic no-man’s-land of the Ottoman Empire. Its collapse in 1917-18 
gravely complicated the task of maintaining a security zone between the 
European land Powers and the imperial network of the Indian Ocean. It 
became necessary to assume territorial responsibilities of a kind which had 
previously been confined to Egypt. And with this extension of the measures 
adopted for pursuing the traditional policy, the objectives of policy themselves 
became less limited, as had already happened in Egypt. The material welfare 
of certain of the populations living in the security zone became directly a 
British concern, and the British attitude to this area developed social and 
economic in addition to strategic aspects. Nor was this the only new factor. 
We now stood committed, both by engagements to King Husain and by the 
terms of our Mandates for Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine, to prepare the 
populations of these countries for eventual self-government. Furthermore, 
the proclamation of a British Protectorate over Egypt in 1914 had opened 
the way to a parallel policy there. 

The new period opening in 1918 was viewed as a transition from the older, 
relatively simple and indeed almost automatic coincidence of British and 
Ottoman interests to a new and equally stable relationship with the emergent 
Arab nation. The transition was bound to be marked by friction arising from 
the position of Britain as a protecting or mandatory Power in the Arab lands, 
from obligations which she had assumed towards other parties whose policies 
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conflicted with Arab aspirations, and from internal divisions among the 
Arabs themselves. But the objective of British policy during this difficult 
interval was clearly stated at the outset (on June 14, 1921) by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. We were, he said, “animated throughout by a sincere desire to 
establish and consolidate a community of interest between the Arabs on the 
one hand and Great Britain and her allies on the other”. The Arabs were to 
take the place of the Turks as partners in the strategic insulation of the Indian 
Ocean from Europe; and they were to be assisted, politically and economi- 
cally, in their preparation for a self-determined participation in this task. 

Some progress along these lines had been made before war broke out again 
in Europe. Iraq and Egypt had joined Saudi Arabia and the Yemen as 
independent Arab States, and Transjordan* was moving towards the same 
goal. But the ulcer of Palestine was still poisoning relations, and differences 
between the French mandatory and the peoples of Syria and Lebanon also 
affected the Arab attitude towards Great Britain. The objective defined by 
Mr. Churchill in 1921 had not been reached eighteen years later. Neverthe- 
less the present war has demonstrated its continuing validity for the Empire, 
both negatively by the peril in which we were momentarily placed by the 
Iraqi defection of 1941, and positively by the immense value of the facilities 
granted to us by virtue of the Anglo-Egyptian and Anglo-Iraqi Treaties. 
The Arab States, too, have clearly preserved their freedom as a result of 
Britain’s vital interest in defending it. The partnership has survived a stern 
test, and may have been strengthened by it. 

But the present war has not ended the transitional period, with its com- 
plexities and dangers. Many decisions remain to be taken before the belief 
in an abiding harmony of interests can become as strong in the Arab capitals 
as it is in London. One statement of fundamental importance has been made 
during the war, by Mr. Eden on May 29, 1941: 

“The Arab world has made great strides since the settlement reached at the end 
of the last war, and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a greater degree 
of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards this unity they hope for 
our support. No such appeal from our friends should go unanswered. It seems 
to me both natural and right that the cultural and economic ties between the Arab 
countries, and the political ties too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their part will give their full support to any scheme that commands general 
approval.” 

TOWARDS AN ARAB LEAGUE 


Turs declaration of the British Government’s attitude undoubtedly played 
a part in encouraging the Arab leaders to begin the discussions which cul- 
minated in the meeting of a Preparatory Committee of the General Arab 
Conference in Alexandria at the end of September, 1944. Despite its modest 
title, the delegates to this assembly included five Prime Ministers, and it made 
a’ greater advance towards unity than most observers had expected. It was 
decided in principle that a League of Arab States should be constituted, with 
the functions of securing the peaceful settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers and of presenting a united diplomatic front to the outer world. The 
original members of this League will presumably be the seven States which 
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sent delegations to Alexandria—Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, 
Lebanon and Transjordan. In addition to their political co-operation, pro- 
vision is to be made for joint action in other fields, including industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, communications, educational policy and public health. 
The habits of concerted action.and mutual trust, without which a structure 
of this kind cannot be consolidated, will take many years to develop, but 
it seems reasonably certain that the League will be formally constituted in the 
near future. The problems on which its attention will be concentrated at the 


| outset are suggested by two further resolutions of the Preparatory Committee. 


In the first, the main provisions of the 1939 White Paper on Palestine are 
recapitulated and described as “acquired rights for the Arabs”. The second 
affirms the respect of the signatories for the independence of Lebanon within 
her present frontiers, ““Lebanon having followed a policy of independence”. 
In other words the immediate effect of closer relations between the Arab 
States, so desirable in themselves from a British as from an Arab point of 
view, is likely to be an intensification of pressure on the two most sensitive 
points of contact between Near Eastern progress and imperial responsibilities. 
In 1939 the British Government reached the conclusion that their under- 
taking to “use their best endeavours to facilitate . . . the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people” had been substantially 
implemented; and that the time had come to prepare the way for an indepen- 
dent Palestinian State with an Arab majority. The Arabs, hesitantly at first, 
welcomed the White Paper in which this decision was embodied, and endowed 
it with a solemnity similar to that with which Mr. Balfour’s declaration of 
1917 had been invested by the Zionists. But, in view of the strong opposition 
which the new policy encountered in the House of Commons and of the 
volume of American criticism since, together with the memory of previous 
fluctuations in British policy, there is an undercurrent of uncertainty and 
apprehension in the Arab mind. In any case the White Paper did not enter 
into detail either on constitutional arrangements or on treaty provisions. 
Where so much is unclear, only the most elementary statements can be made 
on future possibilities. No settlement for which His Majesty’s Government 
are responsible can ignore the interests of the Jewish National Home. But 
an interpretation of those interests which the Arabs regarded as unaccept- 
able, not only in their initial reaction but in their durable feeling, would 
darken the whole prospect of Anglo-Arab collaboration. These certainties 
fix the limits between which British policy in Palestine can safely steer. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS IN THE NEAR East 


FRENCH policy in Syria and Lebanon has been no less unpalatable to the 
Arabs than Zionist activity in Palestine. And since 1941, when British forces 
played a preponderant part in the recovery of the Levant States for the Allied 
cause, we have been unavoidably drawn into the conflict between Syro- 
Lebanese aspirations and French policy. It has even come to be supposed 
that we have only to tilt the scales, there as in Palestine, for the issue of the 
conflict to be determined. But in relation to Syria and Lebanon, even more 
than to Palestine, our Near Eastern policy is complicated by the necessity 
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of reconciling its requirements with those imposed upon us by other relation- 
ships. Friendship with France is an undisputed interest and inclination of 
British policy. The French Mandate in Syria-Lebanon was therefore never 
regarded, except during the interlude of 1940-41, as a threat to our position 
in the Near East. The circumstances of the present war, however, led us 
in 1941 to associate ourselves with the Free French pledge of independence 
for the two Republics. Thenceforward we could no longer remain in the 
position of detached observers, and were bound to be adversely affected by 
the subsequent breakdown of confidence between France and the Levant 
States. Our attitude was defined in the letter written by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
as Minister of State in Cairo, to General de Gaulle on August 7, 1941: 


“Both Free France and Great Britain are pledged to the independence of Syria 
and the Lebanon. When this essential step has been taken, and without prejudice 
to it, we freely admit that France should have the predominant position in Syria 
and the Lebanon over any other European Power.” 


The definition seems clear enough, but it did not provide for the present 
situation, in which the Syrian and Lebanese Governments are declining to 
concede any priority to France over other external Powers, whereupon the 
French declare that without agreement on this priority they cannot continue 
to divest themselves of the powers they exercise by virtue of the Mandate. 
Again British policy is confined within narrow limits, set on the one hand by 
the world-wide community of Anglo-French interest, in which the Near East 
plays a relatively small but potentially destructive part, and on the other by 
the Near Eastern community of Anglo-Arab interest, with which the destinies 
of Syria and Lebanon have come to be inescapably involved. 

Enough has been said to show that a failure of the Syrians and Lebanese 
to secure effective independence would be attributed in the Arab world to 
British indifference as well as to French intransigence. But there is a further 
consequence to be foreseen. Our prestige might be not only diminished but 
transferred to other Powers, less directly involved in Franco-Syrian politics 
but believed by the Arabs to view their cause with sympathy. The war years 
have seen a striking increase of mutual interest between the Arab countries 
and our two major Allies, the United States and the Soviet Union. The moral 
and diplomatic support of these Powers is a potential resource which will 
probably not be neglected by any Arab Government in time of need. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


THERE are various reasons for believing that the pattern of international 
politics in the Near East will be more intricate in the future than it was before 
1939, despite the elimination of Italy as an active participant. The simplest 
is the growing maturity of the Arab States themselves. Whether singly or 
through their projected League, they will wish to defend their own national 
interests and to enjoy the benefits of membership in international society. 
Furthermore, they can offer to the world resources and facilities the develop- 
ment of which is bound to result in a widening range of contacts. Situated 
as they are at the junction of three continents, and provided already with 
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excellent airfields, the Arab countries will presumably supply busy staging- 
points on the long-distance air routes of the later twentieth century. More 
spectacular at the moment is the wealth of this region in petroleum. Although 
its production (including that of Persia) amounted in 1939 to only 6 per cent 
of world supplies, its potential importance is considerably greater. Already 
the war years have seen a notable expansion in the yield of the American 
concession at Dhahran, near the eastern coast of Saudi Arabia, and there has 
been talk of a pipe-line, to be built at the expense of the United States 
Government, from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. Apart from the 
unexploited capacity of existing fields, to be marketed through the Gulf, the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea, there is believed to be undeveloped oil in 
northern Persia, and the natural commercial outlet for this would be north- 
wards into the Soviet Union. 

We must therefore look forward to a period of growing international 
interest in these countries (including Persia where petroleum is concerned). 
It is from every point of view desirable that such interest shall not express 
itself competitively, in the jockeying of external Powers for position and the 
stimulation of local rivalries. This danger was envisaged by a recent writer 
in The Times, who went so far as to state that the Middle East would be 
“the main testing-ground of the new world order”. If this is an accurate 
forecast, the future tranquillity of the region will depend largely on the 
success of the United States, the Soviet Union, France and the British Empire 
in harmonizing their policies in other parts of the world. So far as harmony 
depends on relations within the Arab East itself, the established traditions 
and present purposes of British policy dictate an almost self-evident 
policy: the activity of other external Powers is to be welcomed so long 
as it neither promotes instability nor threatens to reverse the progress of 
the Arab peoples towards an increasingly complete self-determination and 
towards the formation of some kind of Arab Commonwealth. This progress 
will require, for some time to come, the assurance of external protection in 
the event of war or crisis; and such protection may, when the discussions 
begun at Dumbarton Oaks have reached a conclusion, be provided under 
the aegis of the United Nations. Whatever arrrangements may be made for 
this zone, it is to be assumed that Britain’s exceptional dependence upon its 
security will be fully recognized and that room will be found for the active 
participation of Arab forces. There should thus be no contradiction between 
the post-war system and the system already initiated in the British alliances 
with Egypt and Iraq. In a world where only great military Powers can 
effectively defend themselves, smaller States are well advised to maintain 
good relations with such of these Powers as have liberal intentions and are 
at the same time prevented by self-interest from lapsing into indifference. 
In the Arab East, it cannot be denied that no Power fulfils these requirements 
so adequately as Britain. 


BrItIsH DEFENCE AND ARAB AUTONOMY 


UNFORTUNATELY, the reality of this confluence of interests may easily be 
obscured if the means adopted for the discharge of British responsibilities are 
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not carefully chosen. In Egypt, Iraq and Palestine the presence of British 
troops and installations has in the past connoted foreign occupation and 
restrictions upon self-government. Radically as their function has changed, 
except (so far) in Palestine, it is not to be wondered at if the sensitiveness 
of nations rising to self-consciousness rejects a convenient instrument on 
account of its earlier associations. Deference to this feeling has somehow 
to be reconciled with adequate provision for British participation in the 
defence of the region. This is, in detail, a problem for experts. But it may 
be suggested to them that the bases to be occupied by British forces, whether 
or not on behalf of the United Nations, should be few and strong rather than 
many and weakly held, and that they should as far as possible be “invisibly” 
situated, at a distance from the main centres of population. 

This intelligible sensitiveness of Arab national feeling presents us with a . 
similar dilemma in our relation to the internal problems of the region. The 
basic need of the Arab peoples, their national renaissance having reached its 
first political goals, is to increase their economic productivity and thereby 
their standard of living. This is also a British interest, both narrowly for 
commercial reasons and more imaginatively because it would augment the 
human, social and political value of an enduring relationship. Yet our 
Western ideas, conceived against the background of a high industrial 
development, as to what would be most conducive to sound and rapid 
economic development in Arab countries are not always to be reconciled 
with the interests of the classes from which Arab national leadership is drawn. 
This conflict between the needs of society, objectively considered, and the 
self-interest of a governing class has been foolishly attributed to some 
peculiarity in the Arab mind. It is a more universal phenomenon than that. 
Its awkwardness lies in the inconsistency, to which it gives rise, between 
many well-intentioned plans for the assistance of Arab economic develop- 
ment and the paramount need to respect the internal independence of Arab 
régimes. This antithesis may present itself sharply when the time comes for 
the Near Eastern States to make use of the considerable sterling balances 
they have accumulated in London during the war. These represent an 
irrecoverable opportunity for the planned capitalization of agriculture and 
industry. But the decision to seize this opportunity can only be taken, in the 
independent States, by the Arab Governments themselves. Britain can 
supply persuasion, and advice when it is desired, but “benevolent despotism” 
is out of the question. 

This article has sought to show that, in helping to promote the peaceful 
evolution of the Arab peoples, Britain serves at once their interests and her 
own. It may not always be easy for them to recollect this truth, or for her to 
adjust her policy sensitively enough to their advances. Nor can the possibility 
be excluded that Arab-British friendship may soon be gravely embarrassed 
by violent action in one or more of the countries encircling the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Patience, resolution and imagination will be more than ever 
necessary in the critical post-war years. 





STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XXII 


THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES 


HE previous instalment of this review left the Allied armies in the West 

exerting fairly heavy pressure along the whole front. This form of 
offensive has been deliberately preferred to concentration and attack in a 
single sector. Possibly a build-up in length was easier than a build-up in 
depth. Possibly the speed and scale of the enemy’s recuperation from his 
colossal defeat in the summer were under-estimated, and it was considered 
unlikely that he could hold even a previously prepared line everywhere 
against general pressure. One factor which could not be foreseen was the 
kind of weather most unsuitable to an offensive; but that kind supervened. 
In the event, the Allied offensive proved disappointing. Nowhere was any 
breach effected in the enemy’s main lines of defence. Nevertheless the belief 
persisted that his casualties were proving heavy enough to make a local 
collapse only a matter of time. He was known to have collected reserves, 
including strong armoured forces, in the Cologne area, but was thought to 
be reserving them for use in case of a local Allied break-through. 

His actual use of them therefore came as a complete tactical surprise. 
No sufficient explanation has yet been forthcoming of how the moving of 
these reserves up to the front between Aachen and the Saar was not observed 
or, if observed, was not correctly interpreted. The country and the weather 
were both favourable to concealment: but it is improbable that movement 
on such a scale could have been undetected or misinterpreted without some 
element of over-confidence on the Allied side. Any suggestion that the 
Germans were deliberately enticed to fight outside their prepared defences 
smacks more of backsight than of foresight. The German drive was not 
expected and proved distinctly dangerous, both in the military and in the 
psychological sense. What the Allied Command and the Allied armies can 
claim with absolute justification is that they recovered splendidly from the 
surprise. How far this swift rally and.riposte frustrated the enemy’s designs 
depends on what those designs were. 

To judge by Rundstedt’s Order of the Day, they were very ambitious. 
But speeches before battles are generally pump-priming, and in this case 
there can have been no serious hope of reconquering Western Europe. The 
tactical objectives were probably a penetration at least as far as Liége and 
Namur and the capture or destruction of large Allied supply depots. The 
raid, if all went well, might have been aimed even at Antwerp. The strategic 
objective was revealed by Sertorius when he explained that it had been 
essential to prevent synchronization of major Allied offensives in the West 
and in the East. Upon these assumptions the battle was a tactical failure. 
Thanks to tenacious American resistance at key points, such as St. Vith, 
Monschau and Bastogne, the Meuse was not reached in the first rush and 
no big supplies were captured. There was time for General Patton’s really 
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tremendous feat in swinging Third Army units from the Saar to the Ardennes 
in strength enough to worry the Germans’ southern flank; and for Field- 
Marshal Montgomery to block the Meuse crossings and start biting at the 
tip and northern flank. Four brilliantly clear days gave the Air Forces their 
chance to break the attempted resurrection of the Luftwaffe and to decimate 
hostile armour and convoys. After the first ten days the only question was 
how cheaply the enemy could extricate himself; and the answer was that 
he did succeed in withdrawing without a disaster such as overtook a similar 
effort in Normandy. It must be noted in passing how the land minefield 
has revolutionized the art of war. In enclosed country where they cannot 
be by-passed and in certain weather conditions, such as snow, when they 
are difficult to detect, mines are perfect cover. If he has plenty of mines, 
a commander can take up positions which appear suicidal on a map and can 
withdraw from them at leisure. Mines, the King Tiger tank, and certain 
other improved weapons explain why the German gamble was not more 
costly. Even so, however, the enemy’s losses by the time he was back on his 
starting line were very serious. They amounted to 230,000 men and 1,450 
tanks and self-propelled guns; and this loss of trained troops was more 
serious to the enemy than to the Allies. 

Moreover, it has become clear that the enemy did not succeed in his stra- 
tegic purpose of forcing upon the Allies a degree of disorganization and 
regrouping enough to delay a major offensive for any really useful period. 
By the beginning of February the First and Third American Armies had 
resumed attacks upon a corps scale against the Siegfried line and its 
approaches. Farther south, a diversionary German offensive against the 
Saverne gap and Strasbourg first petered out, and then turned into a retreat 
beneath counterblows of the First French and Seventh American Armies. 
This retreat, which lost the enemy his last footing on French soil, was a 
costly business. On February 9 the long quiet British front blazed up as the 
First Canadian Army attacked to reach the Rhine east of Nijmegen. Thus 
the Allies had regained the initiative after an interval of only six weeks and 
with much better prospects of retaining it. For there had been. radical 
changes in the situation as it existed last December. At that time there was 
no great disparity in forces on the Western front, and the Allies’ late autumn 
offensive had been based upon a presumed superiority in morale. In the 
event the enemy’s morale based on desperation and the sense that he was 
defending his own soil proved little if at all inferior to Allied morale; and he 
had the shorter and better communications. But by February the enemy’s 
strength was seriously depleted not only by casualties but by withdrawals of 
large formations to bolster up the cracking Eastern front. At the same time 
the flow of Allied reinforcements was probably increased, and superiority 
in heavy material, comparable to that always established by the Russians 
before they attack, had been built up. It is sometimes argued that this would 
have been done much earlier if the decision, taken at the Quebec Conference, 
to prosecute the wars against Germany and Japan with equal vehemence, 
had not resulted in so equal and so early a division of the Allied forces be- 
tween the two wars. The argument is attractive, but, on balance, must be 
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rejected. Suppose that larger American armies had been available for the 
West, it is questionable whether, in the then state of ports and communica- 
tions, they could have been deployed. Moreover, the argument may owe 
something to a very natural distaste for asking the Russians to administer 
the main blows. But the strategist cannot concern himself with considera- 
tions of military prestige. He must remain indifferent to any foolish com- 
petition in claims about who won the war; and therefore must approve a 
strategy which takes account of all the forces which can be brought to bear 
on the enemy, including the Russian forces. If therefore larger forces could 
not, for material reasons, have been deployed earlier in the West, it is clear 
that bigger reserves in the West would not have finished the war any sooner; 
and the test of whether the war is finished as quickly as possible (“‘finished” 
meaning nothing short of complete victory) is the supreme test of strategy. 
In fact the Western Allies destroyed 110 German divisions between June 
1944 and February 1945 ; and in the latter month were engaging or containing 
roughly 125 (including those on the Italian front), In addition, the Allied 
air offensive, enormously helped by the possession of continental bases, took 
much of the mobility out of German strategy by wrecking railways and oil 
plants. Nobody can suggest that there is any trace of holding back in this 
record, 

It is at least a worthy complement to the great Russian winter offensive, 
which followed the usual and effective model of successively engaging great 
army groups, backed by a general reserve of vast strength which enables the 
changes to be rung on any sector at will, like a man running up and down 
the keyboard of a piano. 


THE GREAT RusstAN OFFENSIVE 


BEGINNING in the south, the first Russian blow secured the encirclement 
of Budapest and the trapping of a large garrison. The Hungarian capital 
was condemned by Hitler to be the scene of a month’s savage street fighting, 
all the more terrible because the city was crammed with civilian refugees. 
A powerful German relief offensive, comparable to that vainly delivered in 
the attempt to relieve Stalingrad, was defeated. 

Next, almost simultaneously, offensives were launched in Central Poland 
from the Sandomierz bridgehead across the Vistula towards Cracow; nearer 
to Warsaw towards Radom and Lodz; and north of Warsaw across the 
Narew. The German defences were shattered, and the enemy had to scuttle 
from Warsaw itself at long last. A fourth offensive was opened against East 
Prussia, and although it encountered the toughest resistance of all, ten days 
were enough to force the Insterburg gap. During that period the offensive 
north of Warsaw made such brilliant progress that East Prussia could be 
invaded from the south. The fall of historic Tannenberg was the signal 
for the crashing of this front also; and the Russian armies were soon in full 
career for Danzig as well as Koenigsberg. By early in February they were 
along the Oder in places not much more than 30 miles from Berlin, and were 
over the river at two places, near Kuestrin and near Breslau, on wide fronts. 

Some doubt was expressed in the early stages of these offensives about 
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whether the Germans had not effected a strategic withdrawal. This doubt 
arose from the first Russian claims of casualties inflicted, which seemed small 
in relation to the scale of the advance. But it soon became clear that these — 
figures were only preliminary; and that masses of hostile troops had been 
destroyed or encircled. In fact, the basis of last autumn’s optimism, which 
appeared shaken by the enemy’s aggressiveness in the West, was sound. 
The Germans have neither the men nor yet the material ‘to resist a con- 
centric assault everywhere. A great deal of paper and ink has been wasted 
in admiration of their strategy. It has beenas inferior as the fighting qualities 
of their troops have, on the whole, been excellent. What can be said of a 
High Command which, at so critical a time, allows 20 or 30 divisions to be 
pinned in the Courland enclave, wastes 10 or 20 more in the Ardennes 
offensive, leaves 10 or more squatting on the French coast, fails to extricate 
in time some 7 more from the Balkans, keeps nearly 30 on the distant 
Italian front, allows 20 or 30 more to become embroiled in the battle for 
Budapest, hangs on to Norway with at least 5 more, condemns its Air Force 
to impotence in order to gamble on robot weapons? These dispositions are 
contemptible. They argue at the best over-optimism and at the worst com- 
plete insensibility to military considerations. If the enemy had in good time 
evacuated Norway, Denmark, Italy, Courland and the Balkans; if he had 
stood on the defensive on the Siegfried line or on the Rhine; if he had fought 
a purely defensive battle in the Carpathians; then, after all these things, he 
might have concentrated at least 200 divisions to oppose, on positions of his 
own choosing, the Russian assaults. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Ir may be hoped that these strictures on German strategy will not have given 
the impression that, from the Allied point of view, the Italian campaign has 
been a strategic mistake. On the contrary, amends must be made for the 
insufficient attention devoted to it in the last instalment of this review. But 
for the 30 divisions retained on the Italian front, Rundstedt might well have 
reached Antwerp, and the Russians might well not have reached Budapest. 
On the map, Allied progress in Italy has been disappointing; but this is not 
the fault of our armies there. They have been repeatedly milked, first to 
mount the invasion of southern France, then to lend a hand in Jugoslavia, 
and then to fight a quite unexpected campaign in Greece. They have had 
weather which only those who know the Apennines in winter could have 
expected. In spite of all, they have done their job. Italy has been to the 
Germans what Spain was to Napoleon—a running ulcer. 

Apart from its diversion of strength from Italy, the fighting in Greece 
has had little military importance; and its political implications do not con- 
cern a review of this kind. It is doubtful whether, whatever had happened 
in Greece, the difficulties of the enemy divisions, staggering sullenly north 
through Jugoslavia, would have been materially increased by any form of 
direct pursuit. They are leaving a trail of casualties on their passage and 
very few of them are likely to reach any major battlefield in time to influence 
the course of operations. 
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SoutH-East Asta COMMAND 


THE war against Japan has undergone during the last few months a trans- 
formation hardly less spectacular than the war against Germany. In a 
sentence, the Allies are within measurable distance of the reconquest of 
Burma and of the Philippines. ‘The two achievements have been very com- 
parable in difficulty and therefore in grandeur, and it is not because the 
campaign has been mainly conducted by the British that the advance in 
Burma is, on the whole, the more memorable, but because it has involved 
the making of such stacks of bricks with very little straw. When Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was put in charge of this counter-stroke, his orders provided 
that the first objective should be the clearance of the land route to China. 
That was effected on January 24, in the sense that a new through route 
from Ledo to Myitkyina and thence to China was cleared of the Japanese. 
This is not, of course, the old Burma Road, and land communications have 
become less important since the development of the huge air-ferry service 
to China over the Himalayas, but the construction and clearance of a new 
road is a landmark in the slow swinging of the pendulum of war against 
Japan. 

It has also become clear that the Japanese offensive against India in March 
1944 was a gamble upon the continuance of the military weakness and low 
morale of 1942. Since Allied strength and psychology had been transformed, 
the offensive was decisively defeated with losses so heavy to the Japanese 
that they have been unable to stem the Allied counter-offensive. In Arakan, 
the defeat of our attacks in 1943 has been avenged, and a coast-hopping 
advance has carried us well on the way to Rangoon. Farther north, a con- 
verging offensive from the north-east along the Chindwin and from the 
north along the Irrawaddy has brought us to within a few miles of Mandalay. 
The prospects are much brighter than could have been expected; and are 
further improved by those traces of the growth of amphibious power which 
will be very necessary to turn the enemy out of Malaya and the East Indies. 


ADVANCE IN THE PACIFIC 


MEANWHILE in the Philippines, General MacArthur, having broken hostile 
resistance on Leyte and all attempts to support it from outside, organized 
a great expedition against the main island of Luzon. By landing on the west 
coast in the Lingayen Gulf, he seems to have surprised the enemy; and found 
no difficulty in overrunning the great plain which extends south-east towards 
Manila which his troops reached on February 3. There is still some danger of 
a counter-offensive against his northern flank, but on the whole the enemy 
seems to be in insufficient strength and to be unable to reinforce on any large 
scale. The Japanese strategic dispositions with huge forces committed in 
South-East Asia, China, the Amur River, and a multitude of islands seem 
extremely disquieting to them. They have made the same mistake as Hitler 
of allowing considerations of prestige to govern their strategy, and not even 
the fine fighting qualities of their troops can avert the consequences. _ 
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It will be remembered that the recent Japanese offensive in China was 
designed to destroy the airfields from which the Americans might bomb 
Japan. But the offensive has not succeeded in averting bombing of the 
Japanese homeland. Raids carried out by heavy bombers from island bases 
have become very frequent, though not in great strength judged by Western 
standards. This development must be mentioned because it is the forerunner 
of a real air offensive, which can be mounted from the Philippines, and which, 
given the concentrated character of targets in Japan, may well prove 
extremely effective. The nine-hours bombing of Tokyo from a powerful 
fleet of aircraft carriers on February 16 indicates the formidable power of 
the American attack. 


THe Arr War 


A FINAL word is necessary about the air offensive, once a monopolizer of 
headlines, now a not always successful competitor for paragraphs. The 
strategic offensive has been concentrated more and more upon the enemy’s 
oil supplies; and can possibly claim some credit for the nature of his disposi- 
tions. For example, how can the continuance of attempts to relieve Budapest 
when Silesia was being overwhelmed be explained save by a lack of mobility ? 
The divisions concerned had been committed. They could not be moved 
quickly enough elsewhere, and therefore, so it seems, they might as well 
go on attacking where they were. Lack of oil may also have something to do 
with the failure to disengage in Italy, or to counter-attack on the Oder, and 
with the restriction of activity in the Luftwaffe. 

The tactical offensive, though much hampered by weather, has not been 
confined to the close support of troops. It has included attempts to interfere 
with the delivery and discharge of V2 rockets, which have certainly decreased 
the number of these missiles without completely stopping them. Indeed, 
when the strategic analysis of the whole war comes to be made, it may well 
be found that these rockets, which, once discharged, cannot be intercepted, 
will rank very high in the lugubrious catalogue of military inventions. 
Ingenuity has, of course, not been confined to one side. The artificial 
harbour, which was probably the catalyst of successful invasion, is another 
remarkable innovation. The trouble about the rockets, from the enemy’s 
point of view, is that they have been too few, too late, and too imprecise. 

Neither they, nor anything else except fatal quarrels within the Grand 
Alliance, can prevent the total defeat of Germany and Japan this time. We 
are witnessing the Gétterdammerung or rather Teufelddmmerung of these 
Powers. The “‘somnambulist”, as Hitler once described himself, has walked 
over the edge of the cliff and is more than half-way on his fall on to the rocks. 





PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH TERM 


A CALL FOR UNITY 


MERICANS are beginning to realize that the final phases of the European 

. war will call for quite as much patience, poise and perspective as were 
required in the bitter opening months. The flurry of bickering, mostly in the 
press, which crossed the Atlantic in both directions around the turn of the 
year was useful in awakening us to the dangers of disintegrating alliance. 
These preliminary warnings will indeed be historically significant if we take 
heed, draw several long breaths and take a longer view. 

A voice from the battle-front helped to arouse us. The American army 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes, cried out in early January: “. . . let’s listen to 
the dead. Let’s learn from the living. Let’s join ranks against the foe. The 
bugles of battle are heard again above the bickering.” And America has 
begun to listen to the soldiers, begun to take a more sober view of its responsi- 
bilities and of its relationships with its allies. 

Wise words of caution came from President Roosevelt in his Annual 
Message—words which were at once echoed in the press and by the people: 


“The nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies, the more we inevitably 
become conscious of differences among the victors. 

“We must not let those differences divide us and blind us to our more important 
common and continuing interests in winning the war and building the peace. 

“International co-operation on which enduring peace must be based is not a one- 
way street. 

“Nations, like individuals, do not always see alike or think alike, and international 
co-operation and progress are not helped by any nation assuming that it has a 
monopoly of wisdom or of virtue. 

“In the future world, the misuse of power, as implied in the term ‘power politics’, 
must not be a controlling factor in international relations. That is the heart of the 
principles to which we have subscribed. We cannot deny that power is a factor in 
world politics any more than we can deny its existence as a factor in national 
politics. But in a democratic world, as in a democratic nation, power must be 
linked with responsibility, and obliged to defend and justify itself within the frame- 
work of the general good. 

“Perfectionism, no less than isolationism or imperialism or power politics, may 
obstruct the paths to international peace. Let us not forget that the retreat to 
isolationism a quarter of a century ago was started not by a direct attack against 
international co-operation, but against the alleged imperfections of the peace. 

“Tn our disillusionment after the last war, we preferred international anarchy to 
international co-operation with nations which did not see and think exactly as we 
did. We gave up the hope of gradually achieving a better peace because we had not 
the courage to fulfill our responsibilities in an admittedly imperfect world. 

“We must not let that happen again, or we shall follow the same tragic road 
again—the road to a third world war.” 


There is much reason to think that these warnings have come in time. 
They come at a sobering moment, too, since the German counter-attacks 
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on the western front have not yet been turned into defeat, and the three 
leaders—the President, the Prime Minister and the Marshal—have not as 
yet (mid-January) been able to have their second meeting. They come at a 
time when the American casualty lists are beginning to mount inexorably, 
and the tasks remaining to be done stretch over the horizon. 


THE Memory oF Wooprow WILSON 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has begun his Fourth Term in an extremely concilia- 
tory mood toward all groups of opinion within the United States. There is 
no party line. The major elements of controversy cut squarely across both 
parties. And on the big issues, the President has an overpowering majority. 
He will meet defeat, undoubtedly, on many small questions. But his great aim 
—an aim he has had in view for some years now, but never more than today— 
is to lead the nation and the world into an operative peace organization. 

As has been remarked often before, sometimes in this correspondence, 
Mr. Roosevelt vividly remembers the downfall of his old chief, Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt it was who spoke from his railway train at every 
crossroads of the nation—it must have seemed—in fruitless advocacy of the 
League of Nations when he was Vice-Presidential nominee in 1920. Those 
experiences cut deeply. The fate of Mr. Wilson was a personal defeat for 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

So today he knows and feels, better than anybody else, that his own place 
in history depends not upon the events of the teeming ’thirties, not on his 
war leadership, but upon the very last act of the drama: the establishment 
of peace machinery. To attain this end, President Roosevelt is prepared to 
make every sacrifice of domestic reform programs, of perfectionist details 
in world organization, of politics and ceremony and protocol. He is throw- 
ing into the task his every resource of political experience and sagacity. And 
it is very reasonable to assume that he will be equal to the job. 

Isolationist opinion in the United States was severely rebuked by the 
elections, which saw the sound defeat of half a dozen leading isolationists. 
Isolationism, of course, is not dead. But it is very nearly bankrupt, only 
carried along by the opportunist political tactics of its few leaders, and 
occasionally revived by a burst of power politics in Europe. Had it not been 
for the Greek situation, and the Polish problem to a lesser degree, the isola- 
tionists today would not be heard from. Their case against Dumbarton 
Oaks was very weak. Only when political settlements appear to take a 
particularly cynical turn, when the forces of imperialism and aggrandizement 
appear to be dominant, do American isolationists gain real ammunition. 
That was the state of affairs at the end of 1944, and it produced a burst of 
criticism of our three Allies—Britain, Russia and China—which was not 
allayed until the President delivered his poised and tolerant message. 


ALLIES THROUGH AMERICAN EyYEs 


It may be useful to summarize the way British, Russian and Chinese policy 
appeared to many Americans. This is, admittedly, not an objective descrip- 
tion; it is a view through transatlantic eyes: 
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British: an old world-wide empire seeks to maintain what it can of its 
position by supporting conservative and monarchist elements in the newly 
liberated countries, functioning in a tier of countties obviously placed within 
its orbit of interest by agreement. If support of the anti-popular cause is the 
policy in Italy and Greece, what of the Near East and the Far East? What 
of Singapore and Hong Kong? What of the re-sale of lend-lease goods in 
third countries ? What of the Anglo-American proportion of troops on the 
western front? 

Russian: an aggressive revolutionary dictatorship seeks to extend its 
borders and its control by territorial acquisition and spheres of influence. 
What of the future of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, not to mention 
the Baltic States ? Are we helping to build a new juggernaut ? Why have the 
Russian military offensives* in Poland stopped? Why is Russia unwilling to 
join us against Japan? 

Chinese: an effective personal dictatorship supplemented by an extensive 
governing clique seems more interested in holding back a rival Chinese 
group—the so-called Communists—than in prosecuting the war against 
Japan. Why have things gone so slowly and so badly, both in China and in 
Burma? Why was General Stilwell recalled? What is this we hear about 
corruption ? 

These notes are only suggestive of the doubts and problems that crowded 
in upon many Americans at the end of 1944. To many they were disturbing 
and disillusioning. They were coupled with temporary military reverses, 
following the exhilarating campaigns of the summer. They threw a lot of 
us completely off poise. 


THE Most Favourep Nation 


OF course, we Americans have no excuse to lose our patience in this manner. 
We are not the victims of battle-weariness. If anything, we have a hang-over 
from an inflationary whirl. On the home front we continue to live a life 
of pretty considerable comfort, with only minor inconveniences. We are 
spending more money than ever in history. We can get uninterrupted nights’ 
sleep, our wives pay a good deal of attention to changing hat styles and the 
beauty parlors, and the theatres, night-clubs, race tracks and bars run at 
feverish pitch. 

True, our casualty lists have been lengthening for some time. But the 
losses are spread out all over the country. Except in the precious circle 
which each casualty affects, the impact of these lists is surprisingly little. 
The names are in the paper: that is about all. 

True, our taxes are mountainous and the national debt will be a heavy 
burden for many years to come. True, prices are very high, and butter and 
cigarettes are sometimes actually difficult to obtain! True, some of us do 
not have all the gasoline we should like. True, the trains are often crowded, 
and travelers on the air lines frequently have to wait for the next flight or 
two in order to permit passengers with military priority to fly. True, the 


* This article was dispatched from the U.S.A, early in January. 
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trains to and from Florida are booked\solid for months. True, national con- 
ventions—so dear to the heart of most Americans—are now frowned upon. 

But from these ironical observations it will be seen that on the home front 
America is still missing the great spiritual experience of total war. That is 
the fundamental conditioning factor of these times. It is the thing to remem- 
ber about us. And it is very difficult to see how it could be avoided. We 
are the victims of geography, and of the plenitude of our own productive 
system. What it will mean in the long run, it is impossible to say today. We 
shall certainly have to make greater sacrifices before we are through. But 
even then, we shall still remain fresher than other nations. Will it be a good 
or a bad thing? That depends on the world viewpoint we achieve. Our 
relative freshness may take the form of energetic aid to the stricken. It 
may—as hitherto—tend to increase our impatience and conscious rectitude. 
Or both. 


AmeErICcA’s Dest TO HER ALLIES 


Yet in the face of President Roosevelt’s modest and tolerant analysis, one 
has to be optimistic. It cannot be said that the President has misused 
America’s power in his negotiations with the other Allied leaders. There 
has been no imposing of viewpoints. And his brief analysis of the place and 
relationship of these great Allies now and in the future stands as the con- 
sidered view of America: 

“We had in Europe two active and indomitable Allies—Britain and the Soviet 
Union—and there were also the heroic resistance movements in the occupied 
countries, constantly engaging and harassing the Germans. 

“‘We cannot forget how Britain held the line, alone, in 1940 and 1941, and at the 
same time, despite ferocious bombardment from the air, built up a tremendous 
armaments industry which enabled her to take the offensive at El Alamein in 1943. 

“We cannot forget the heroic defense of Moscow and Leningrad and Stalingrad 
or the tremendous Russian offensives of 1943 and 1944 which destroyed formidable 
German armies. 

“Nor can we forget how, for more than seven long years, the Chinese people 
have been sustaining the barbarous attacks of the Japanese and containing large 
enemy forces on the vast areas of the Asiatic mainland. 

“In the future we must never forget the lesson that we have learned—+that we 
must have friends who will work with us in peace as they have fought at our side in war.” 

These words stand as a key declaration of American world policy. They 
are self-demonstrable, and rational Americans will not forget them. The 
American soldiers on the western front will not forget them, after the help 
they have had from the British divisions on the north. The Americans in 
Italy will not forget them. The American airmen can never forget them, 
for they know best of all the kind of support Britain gives. And Americans 
in the Far East will not forget these words as the power of British naval 
might is transferred to the Pacific. 


RE-MUSTERING FOR ACTION 


To implement these declarations, President Roosevelt has begun to clear 
the decks. His first step was to place the State Department, after Secretary 
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Hull’s retirement, in the hands of “‘safe” men, of men who may be rated 
conservatives in any domestic controversies. Mr. Roosevelt thus showed 
his anxiety not to permit the hot divergences of the New Deal to destroy 
his world policies. The State Department appointments have met a barrage 
of criticism frora the left, but they will be immensely valuable later on. 
President Roosevelt’s left is secure: it has no place else to go. It is his right 
he needed to anchor, and his first peg was in the conservative appointments. 

Secretary Stettinius is a unique foreign minister. He is not a technician; 
He is a sort of salesman, a bit of a promoter, a man of quick and fluent 
judgment, but above all a man of goodwill. His good looks and “‘charm” 
are impressive. They are very “American”. They are also a bit cinemato- 
gtaphic. And say what you will, this irrepressible Americanism is a force 
in the world, and it really works. 

In the early days of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Mr. Stettinius 
required only a few hours to call Sir Alexander Cadogan, “Alex” and 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador, “Andy”. These seasoned 
diplomats winced perceptibly, it is said, when the diminutive first smote their 
correct ears. But, perhaps despite themselves, they came to like it before 
long. And when Mr. Stettinius took all the right diplomats for a week-end 
picnic in the Blue Ridge Mountains near by—well, a good time was had by 
all, and some of the inhibitions of lifelong protocol began to slip away. In 
short, Mr. Stettinius is to the world of diplomacy what the GIs are to their 
hosts and friends in Britain and France. At least, that is his direction. And, 
after all, why not? 

Flanking this man of goodwill as Under- and Assistant-Secretaries are 
Mr. Joseph Grew, a diplomat of the most proper school, Mr. William D. 
Clayton, a world cotton trader of the greatest experience, Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, another engaging and elevating young man, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
a sophisticated and intelligent man of diplomatic experience, and Mr. James 
Dunn—a friend of Mr. Hull and practised diplomat who isn’t likely to last 
long. And then there is the black sheep of the flock : a New Dealer, a poet— 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

If this group of men—Republicans, Democrats, northerners, southerners, 
young, old—is not able to maintain successful relations with virtually all of 
Congress, then something will seriously be wrong. There was a fight over 
their confirmation by the Senate, but it came mostly from New Dealers who 
will not take issue on major policies. Anyway, the stage is set for some 
practical salesmanship by the State Department, both at home and abroad. 

The President’s counter-balancing concession to his liberal supporters is 
likely to come before these words get across the Atlantic in the form of 
appointment of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce.* Here Mr. 
Wallace’s prestige, which has grown in the United States, in Russia and in 
China, can be linked to the economic policies laid down in the President’s 
speech. Mr. Wallace is an‘idealist, and a deeply thoughtful man. He under- 
stands the basic issues of the war and will keep the ideological flags flying 
when the State Department crew might forget. But he would have been a 

* The Senate has since withheld confirmation of this appointment. 
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thorny Secretary of State, since a more practical and less ‘ ‘peter 
viewpoint is demanded. 


EQquat OpporTUNITY FOR NATIONS 


Wirnin the terms of the President’s definition of American economic policy, 


it would be possible to reconcile British and American viewpoints, but it 
will not be easy. He said: 


“Equality of opportunity remains one of the principal objectives of our national 
life. What we believe in for individuals, we believe in also for nations. We are 
opposed to restrictions, whether by public act or private arrangement, which 
distort and impair commerce, transit and trade. 

“We have house-cleaning of our own to do in this regard. But it is our hope, 
not only in the interest of our own prosperity, but in the interest of the prosperity 
of the world, that trade and commerce and access to materials and markets may 
be freer after this war than ever before in the history of the world.” 


Now the thing for Americans to do, and it is a step they have not yet 
approached, is to realize that “equality of opportunity” for Britain, for 
example, means a chance to get back into peace-time production and trade 
without the insuperable handicaps of an American headstart all over the world. 
Is it equality of opportunity for British air transport, deliberately sacrificed 
for national defense, to start from scratch against the tremendous network 
maintained by Americans? But would it be desirable to hold back, hamper 
and check the American system that is now in being? 

Obviously, a compromise must be reached. Americans will have to make 
concessions so that Britain can get back into competition, in air transport and 
in many other fields. There is bound to be a period of artificial assistance, 
of one kind or another. May it be as economically sound as possible, leading 
to President Roosevelt’s freedom as soon as possible. But may that freedom 
be genuinely free, and may that equality of opportunity be genuine oppor- 
tunity for the economies that have paid the heaviest price of war. 


DUMBARTON OAKS 


, Ir is hard to realize that since the last of these articles was dispatched, both 
the American election and Dumbarton Oaks have reached their climaxes. 
Of Dumbarton Oaks little need be said except that Americans regard the 
tentative agreements as a good if modest start. We can see our way to the 
ratification and implementation of these agreements. We could not see the 
possibility of going farther, at this time, toward federalization or a World 
State. Perhaps we have fallen tragically short. But there is much reason, 
Americans believe, to think that events are following a logical and evolu- 
tionary course. The United Nations coalition is growing steadily and surely 
into a post-war peace alliance. That is precisely what we all want to happen. 
The growth is slow. But we have proved every foot of the way. And all of 
us hope that the next meeting of the Big Three or Big Four will take us into 
new terrain. It is about time that a United Nations Council came into 
permanent being. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MANDATE 


Ir is pretty late to say anything about last November’s elections. Or is it? 
Aren’t the elections profoundly encouraging for the future peace settlement ? 
Indeed they are, since they showed the common sense and balance of American 
voters. For this nation to accept a Fourth Term in the Presidency was a 
very long step. It was a step justified only because the nation wants to see 
President Roosevelt finish the job. The nation obviously will only feel safe 
if President Roosevelt is finishing the job. And to finish doesn’t mean to 
carry through to military victory. We all know that military victory is not 
real victory. We know that the peace must be won before victory has any 
substance. 

When the election was held, it was almost generally assumed that the 
European war would be over, willy-nilly, within a very few months. That 
meant that the voters were laying stress on the Pacific war and the peace- 
making, and of these two, the most uncertain and problematical was the 
peace-making. That was the mandate unmistakably given to Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is a mandate of which he cannot be robbed. It is far different from the 
uncertain balance by which Woodrow Wilson was re-elected in 1916, on the 
platform “He Kept Us Out of War”. It is far from the 1918 elections, in 
which Mr. Wilson lost Congress. It is a sweeping, imperative command to 
Mr. Roosevelt: Finish the job. 

And in the Simple, eloquent concluding words of his great message he 
accepted the responsibility : 


“This New Year of 1945 can be the greatest year of achievement in human 
history. 

“Nineteen hundred forty-five can see the final ending of the Nazi-Fascist reign 
of terror in Europe. 

“Nineteen hundred forty-five can see the closing in of the forces of retribution 
about the center of the malignant power of imperialistic Japan. 

‘Most important of all—1945 can and must see the substantial beginning of the 
organization of world peace. This organization must be the fulfilment of the 
promise for which men have fought and died in this war. It must be the justifica- 
tion of all the sacrifices that have been made—of all the dreadful misery that this 
world has endured. 

“We Americans of today, together with our allies, are making history—and I 
hope it will be better history than ever has been made before. 

“We pray that we may be worthy of the unlimited opportunities that God has 
given us.” 


United States of America, 
January 1945. 





INDIA 
I. POLITICAL 


HE failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations threw the Indian political 

world back into its old state of frustration. Nevertheless the complete 
breakdown of the talks was not regarded in orthodox Hindu circles as an 
unmixed calamity. Many Hindus felt that Mr. Gandhi had, at the instance 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari, gone too far in “appeasing” the leader of the Muslim 
League. While there seems little doubt that a Gandhi-Jinnah agreement on 
the lines of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula would generally have been 
accepted by the Hindu community, some Hindus took the view that, since 
Mr. Jinnah had rejected the offer, it should not be repeated. This opinion 
extended even to Congress circles. It was significant, for example, that an 
assembly of the United Provinces Congressmen rejected a motion in favour 
of the Rajagopalachari formula and passed instead a resolution regretting 
the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, but pointing out that the 
existence of a strong central government was the only safeguard against 
foreign aggression. 

India’s unhappy political position was pointedly referred to by the 
Viceroy in his annual address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta in December. Assuming the rdle of medical adviser to the Indian 
patient, Lord Wavell said he did not believe India’s condition called for a 
serious operation. His Excellency went on: “I should certainly try all other 
possible remedies first. But I do not think that the ‘quit India’ mixture or 
these Satyagraha pills have done much good. I should suggest leaving off 
medicines altogether and you may find that you are not as ill as you think. 
Perhaps some fresh air and work in the fields would do you good.” Lord 
Wavell insisted that the first requirement for the return of India’s political 
health was a faith cure, “a belief in the good intentions of the British people 
and in their genuine desire for a settlement and for the welfare and self- 
government of the Indian people. I can certainly assure you that I should not 
be here if I did not believe in those.” The Viceroy said he did not believe 
there were now any real differences in principle between India and Britain, 
or that the communal problem was insoluble. Their best hope lay in working 
together without trying to lay down detailed conditions, or to decide every- 
thing before they began to work. The previous rejections of their offers had 
naturally made the British Government chary of any further advance until 
they felt that the spirit of compromise and co-operation was real. But their 
desire for a solution remained perfectly genuine. Lord Wavell concluded 
by paying a handsome tribute to the Indian members of his Government, 
who, he said, were doing an essential job of work and doing it very well. 

The Viceroy’s address had a mixed reception in the country. Papers like 
The Times of India stressed Lord Wavell’s declaration that he would not be 
Viceroy unless he believed in the honesty of the British Government’s 
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intentions and their genuine desire for a settlement. The pro-Congress 
organs, adopting the Viceroy’s medical metaphor, declared that the Indian 
patient’s illness was due to the “bungling British doctor”, whose departure 
was the only guarantee for the patient’s recovery. The Muslim League 
papers took occasion in opposing the Viceroy’s remedy to aver that the only 
cure for India’s political ills was the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha’s attitude to the Viceroy’s 
address and to the political impasse generally was expressed by Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee at the Mahasabha’s annual session at Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. 

Dr. Mookerjee said what the Indian patient needed was freedom and a 
faith cure, which meant faith in herself and not in British promises. He con- 
demned Mr. Gandhi’s “fresh Himalayan blunder in trying to placate 
Mr. Jinnah who is out to destroy the very soul of India”, and demanded 
unity among as many of the Indian political parties as possible. They should 
meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the funda- 
mental problems of Indian liberty and reconstruction. It might be that the 
Muslim League would not join in such a demand, but there would be other 
Muslims who were prepared to stand for Indian nationalism. Dr. Mookerjee 
hinted broadly that, if the Indian question could not be settled by Indians 
themselves, advisers from America, Russia and China should be called in. 
But he agreed with Mr. Rajagopalachari that the continued boycott of the 
constitutional machinery by Congress was harmful—more harmful than its 
use to prepare the field for wresting larger powers. The Mahasabha generally 
approved of Dr. Mookerjee’s views and adopted a constitution for a ““Hindu- 
stan Free State” on the federal lines embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. In this draft constitution it was emphasized that the Provinces 
should be given an adequate measure of autonomy with residvary powers at 
the centre. 

Apart from the Hindu Mahasabha papers, the Indian press paid scant 
attention to this effort at constitution making. Meanwhile, there was grow- 
ing among right-wing Congressmen and moderates a strong desire to return 
to practical politics. The feeling was expressed that, since agreement between 
Congress and the Muslim League on the constitutional issue was impossible, 
the best thing to do was to reconstitute the Provincial Ministries in those 
Provinces where Congress Governments had resigned. This view was held, 
among others, by Mr. Rajagopalachari, the Madras Congress leader whose 
formula for a Hindu-Muslim settlement was presented unsuccessfully by 
Mr. Gandhi to the leader of the Muslim League. Several prominent Congress- 
men are believed to have placed this point of view strongly before Mr. Gandhi 
at Wardha, but his continued indifferent health made conversations difficult. 
Indeed early in December Mr. Gandhi, on the advice of his doctors, an- 
nounced his abstention from work—which he described as a “work fast”— 
for one month, but this period was extended indefinitely. 

Towards the end of January a flutter was caused in the political dove-cotes 
by the activities of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assembly. Mr. Desai, after visiting Mr. Gandhi, had a series 
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of talks with Nawabzada Liagat Ali Khan, the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League party. He then had an interview with the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah 
denied all knowledge of the subject of these conversations, but in Congress 
circles it was generally thought that Mr. Desai was trying to arrange a basis 
on which a coalition government could be formed at the Centre. 

Among the moderates the initiative was taken by the veteran Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, formerly one of the leading figures at the Round Table 
Conference. Late in November Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced that the 
standing committee of the Non-party Conference of which he was President 
proposed to appoint a committee, comprising eminent public men with no 
marked political affiliations, to examine the Indian communal question from 
the political and constitutional point of view. Mr. Gandhi, he said, had 
expressed his willingness to co-operate with this body during the talks which 
he had with the Congress leader immediately after the failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah negotiations. With the exception of the Muslim League press, news- 
papers generally applauded Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s decision. Several 
members of the Government of India expressed their willingness to help the 
Committee by furnishing information if requested to do so. 

Early in December Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced the membership of 
the Committee, which included Sir Jagdis Prasad as Secretary, Dr. Jayakar 
(the Metropolitan of India), Sir S. Radhakrishnan (the philosopher), Sir 
H. P. Mody (a former member of the Viceroy’s Council), several former 
High Court Judges and business and professional men, including journalists : 
about 25 in all. Except in Muslim League quarters the personnel of the 
Committee was generally favourably received, although some critics took 
the view that the Committee was too large and that it included members 
whose hostility to Pakistan was well known. Exception was also taken to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s description of the Committee as a “conciliation 
committee”, the view being held that, since conciliation was impossible, the 
Committee’s proper task was to draft a constitution which would be accept- 
able to reasonable men in all communities. 

The Committee came up against serious obstacles when the Chairman 
sent out invitations to the political leaders. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
All-India Muslim League, flatly refused either to recognize the Committee 
or to co-operate with it. Dr. Ambedkar, a member of the Government of 
India and the leader of the Depressed Classes, also declined to co-operate 
with the Committee on the grounds that he had not been consulted about its 
membership. It was generally recognized that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had 
committed a tactical blunder by announcing that he had Mr. Gandhi’s 
blessing, since this alienated the anti-Congress elements. The Muslim League 
newspaper Dawn, for example, poured scorn on the Sapru Committee as a 
“Congress-inspired racket”. Nevertheless, the Committee met in Delhi and 
agreed to issue a questionary, which was certainly catholic in its scope. The | 
questions invited views on the establishment of an independent Pakistan 
State, and whether an imposed constitution was favoured if the Indian 
political parties should fail to agree. 

The Committee was divided into four sub-committees dealing with 
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specific problems, while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru proceeded to visit the Punjab 
and other parts of the country. The sub-committees are expected to examine 
the replies to the questionary and other documents early in February; before 
the end of March the main Committee hopes to present its interim report. 
Since conciliation is clearly impossible, it is anticipated that the Committee 
will state what it thinks should be the main line of approach to a solution 
of the Indian political problem, leaving the framing of a detailed constitution 
to some other body. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared in his opening address 
to the Committee that, if it failed to come to an agreement, somebody else 
must discharge its duty in this matter, adding that “that somebody else must 
be the British Government”. In view of the attitude of the Muslim League 
and of Dr. Ambedkar, the outlook is not very hopeful. Nevertheless, many 
people feel that if the Committee can suggest an outline of a constitution 
which reasonable men in all parties can accept, it may provide a via media 
round which the moderates can rally. 


Il. MILITARY 


THE last few months have seen a striking change in the military situation 
in Burma. The Japanese never recovered from the shattering defeat inflicted 
on them in Manipur State by the British Fourteenth Army. The disease- 
stricken remnants of General Mutaguchi’s army, which invaded India early 
last year, were pursued to the river Chindwin at Sittaung beyond Tamu and 
at Kalewa beyond Tiddim. The Kalewa crossing, famous during the retreat 
of General Alexander’s army from Burma in 1942, was seized, and across it 
was built what is claimed to be the longest Bailey bridge in existence. After 
the crossing of the Chindwin by the Fourteenth Army troops, events moved 
rapidly. One force composed of Gurkhas of the [Vth Indian Corps—the 
defenders of Imphal—slipped quietly over the Chindwin at Sittaung in 
the middle of November and a month later reached Pinlebu, 20 miles from 
the Mandalay railway on the Irrawaddy front. This column’s march con- 
stituted one of the most remarkable achievements of the Burma campaign. 
In its trek through jungle for nearly 100 miles it was supplied by air, but it 
also had 800 vehicles and built roads as it went. From Pinlebu the column 
pushed on to the railway at Wuntho and then, having left the jungle behind, 
it swept down the fertile Shwebo plain along the line towards Mandalay. 
Another Fourteenth Army column, which crossed the Chindwin at Kalewa, 
reached Yeu, the rail-head of a metre-gauge railway running to Mandalay 
by way of Monywa on the Chindwin. Monywa was captured after a sharp 
fight. 

Meanwhile General Festing’s British Thirty-sixth Division operating 
under the American General Sultan on the Irrawaddy scored equally signi- 
ficant successes. After overcoming severe opposition by fresh enemy troops 
at Pinwe, south-west of Myitkyina, the Thirty-sixth Division captured the 
railway junction of Naba. This was rapidly followed by the capture of 
Indaw on the main line, and of the river port of Katha on the Irrawaddy. 
Units of the Division then linked up with men of the Fourteenth Army who 
had crossed the jungle from the Chindwin at Wuntho. After that junction 
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the main efforts of the Thirty-sixth Division were to clear a way down the 
Irrawaddy towards Mandalay. General Sultan’s Chinese troops captured 
Bhamo after a stubborn resistance and finally linked up with General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops at Muse. This operation led to the reopening of the Burma 
Road, since land contact with Ledo in north-western Assam was established 
with the Burma Road beyond Namkham at a place called Mongyu. Along 
the road from Ledo made by American engineers through Myitkyina and 
Bhamo there was laid a pipe-line. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten announced the reopening of the road in the 
following dramatic message: “The first part of the orders I received at 
Quebec have been carried out. The land route to China is open.” It is true 
the immediate practical effect of the opening of the road will be small, but 
its psychological influence should be immense. By the end of January most 
of Upper Burma had been liberated. The Allied front ran in a continuous 
line from India to China and Allied troops were closing in on Mandalay, 
the capital of Upper Burma. In January equally gratifying successes were 
scored in Arakan, the scene of an unsuccessful British offensive in 1943. 
The Mayu peninsula was occupied and an assault on Akyab found the place 
deserted. The occupation of Akyab was followed by a landing on Myebon 
to the south-east, in order to cut off the retreat of the Japanese, who were 
being harassed by our forces in the Kaladin valley. The advance along the 
Burma coast was continued by a landing on Ramree island. 


Ill. PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE Government of India and non-official bodies continued to busy them- 
selves with reconstruction plans. In their second report on post-war planning 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council outlined 
both short-term and long-term objectives. These objectives did not embody 
the Government’s final decisions on matters of policy, but were intended to 
guide the planning authorities. The short-term objectives included, first, 
the resettlement and re-employment of defence service personnel and labour 
displaced from war industries; secondly, the orderly disposal of surplus 
military stores and equipment; thirdly, the conversion of industry from a war 
to a peace footing; fourthly, the removal or adjustment of controls to suit 
peace conditions. The long-term projects included, first, the development 
of electric power as the basis of industrial and agricultural development, 
including pump irrigation and rural industry; secondly, the development of 
industry with special reference to the production of capital and consumer 
goods, and the development of small-scale and cottage industries; thirdly, 
the development of road communications and transport service, especially 
in rural areas; fourthly, the improvement of agriculture including irrigation, 
anti-erosion measures and land reclamation. The Government of India 
estimated that 1,000 crores of rupees might be needed for the first five- 
year period. 

A further impetus to planning was given by the authors of the well-known 
Bombay plan, who produced a second report intended to fill in the details, - 
especially as regards agriculture, of their original plan. The Bombay planners 
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declared themselves to be aiming at a happy compromise between state 
socialism and capitalism, in which private enterprise would be directed by a 
national government responsible to the people. Their proposals did not, 
however, contain much that was new; and Sir Ardeshir Dalal, the member 
for the new department of Planning and Development in the Government 
of India, claimed that most of the measures for the better distribution of 
wealth contained in the second Bombay plan were covered by the Govern- 
ment Reconstruction Committee’s scheme. It was also pointed out that 
Part II of the Bombay plan ignored two of India’s most glaring agricultural 
problems, namely, those of fragmentation and rural indebtedness. 
India, 
January 1945. 
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THE SIXTH WINTER 


E went through strains as 1944 drew to its close, and then the New 

Year came, and with it an easing of the tensions. At their worst they 
were never comparable with the anxious suspense of the months before 
D-Day, still less with the doubts and worries of 1941 and 1942 before the 
course of the war turned decisively in our favour. But first the outbreak 
of fighting between British troops and E.L.A.S. in Athens on December 3 
caused disquiet at home and angry debates in Parliament, and then a fort- 
night later the German break into the Ardennes clinched a reluctant realiza- 
tion that the European enemy had not by any means yet been knocked 
impotent. It has been, too, the sixth winter of war; and August’s glorious 
expectation that Germany would be laid low before Christmas was seen by 
October and November to be becoming unfulfillable. Therefore the atmo- 
sphere was such that every disturbance on the road to victory, even the 
absence of more good news, was magnified into a disappointment. 

Millions of people were individually tired. That is the secret of it, if one 
wants to understand England at the end of 1944. They were not in the 
least tired of the idea of beating Germany, but tired of long working hours 

efor five years with scanty holidays, tired of war-time restrictions and 


monotonous food and crowded travelling and shopping queues. Well they 
might be. That was the background of the now famous outburst in the 
Economist against American criticism of Britain. Had the ordinary British 
working man and woman had opportunity to see the American papers of the 
time, and then to compare daily war-time life in Britain with its American 
counterpart, they would have erupted more luridly still. This is written 
neither to justify nor to excuse, but simply to explain. 


HeEAvy SESSIONAL PROGRAMME 


Ar the end of November, the tenth and (everyone hopes) the last session 
of the present Parliament, first elected in November 1935, was opened by 
the King with no pageantry in the small temporary Chamber, formerly the 
King’s Robing Room, which the House of Lords has occupied since the 
Commons Chamber nearly four years ago was destroyed by the enemy. The 
Commons have lately approved plans for the rebuilding of that, modernized 
but in the old shape and on the old site, to be put into effect as soon as labour 
becomes available. After underlining the nation’s will to complete victory 
over Japan as well as Germany, the King’s Speech forecast as many as 15 
Government Bills for assisting the transition to peace, when that happy time 
comes, and for ordering our affairs better in the years thereafter. Questions 
immediately arose about the impossibility of passing all these into law under 
the present coalition Government, if Germany collapsed early and a General 
Election was held (as the Prime Minister had indicated) within a short time. 
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The Labour party seemed anxious to postpone the election until the autumn 
of 1945 in any case, so that the legislative programme could be completed with 
the Whips on from all parties. On the other hand Mr. Churchill, as leader 
of the Conservative party, faced with confirmation at the Labour Conference 
in December of that party’s decision to fight the next election on an un- 
trammelled Socialist programme and not as a partner in any coalition, has 
shown little disposition to oblige his future opponents at the polls by 
promising any artificial prolongation of this Parliament after the end of the 
German war. What has been unanimously agreed, and announced with the 
King’s consent, is that, to preclude any possibility of a snap election, at least 
38 days’ notice will be given before the date of polling day. For the first 
21 days of the period the old Parliament may continue to sit (this is a consti- 
tutional innovation), leaving 17 days for the election campaign proper. 
The all-in war, and revulsion against the enemy’s methods of government, 
have given the idea and practice of citizen democracy a stronger hold on 
Parliament and people than ever before in modern Britain. History may see 
significance in the pertinacity of effort which, though two major wars were 
still on hand, Ministers and senior civil servants have directed towards 
amending electoral law so that the will of the people may be helped to 
declare itself effectively and accurately. Having laboriously devised and 
enacted a system of postal voting for men and women serving in the Armed 
Forces at home, and of proxy voting for the Forces and civilian war workers 
overseas, we have now taken a second bite and produced a scheme to 


minimize the need for proxy voting at all, by rendering postal voting possible 
for those abroad even as far away as Burma. The price for this is to be an 
interval of three weeks between the poll and the declaration—a period when 
the secrets of Britain’s next Parliament and Government will stay locked in 
the ballot boxes, while candidates who feel certain that they have either won 
or lost can take a care-free holiday. 


FuTurE OF LocaAL GOVERNMENT 


Loca government elections, which have been entirely suspended since the 
outbreak of war, vacancies being filled by co-option meanwhile, are to be 
resumed from next November onwards. The right to vote at them has 
hitherto been confined to those directly liable for payment of local rates— 
that is, householders and tenants of unfurnished rooms and their spouses. 
By common agreement among the parties this is now to be extended to all 
adults over 21, so that the local government and the parliamentary franchises 
will be assimilated. Time will prove whether this change leads to greater 
financial irresponsibility at municipal elections or (as is hoped) to more 
active interest in them, especially among the young. 

Many of our local government areas are too small, and others have become 
inappropriate units through shifts of population. Before the war, the idea 
of inserting a new tier consisting of regional authorities was widely canvassed. 
However, the war-time experience of Regional Commissioners acting as 
agents of the central Government has raised the defenders of local autonomy 
in their wrath, not because the Commissioners performed badly, but because, 
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in principle, they constituted an interference between the elected local 
councils and the Ministries at the centre. Whatever the advantages in more 
economical administration, no Government could have maintained the 
regional system and at the same time claimed to be responsive to democracy. 

It has been officially announced that the Regional Commissioners will 
disappear. In a noteworthy White Paper on the immediate future of local 
government, the Cabinet has declared in favour of joint boards or com- 
mittees (to which each local council in the area concerned would appoint a 
nominee) and against regional authorities, for securing co-ordination of 
services where that is needed. In face of fears that the local rating system 
may be overburdened by reconstruction commitments, it promises a general 
overhaul of the financial arrangements between the Exchequer and local 
authorities—which is long overdue. Ultimately more important still, it 
proposes a permanent Boundary Commission (which hitherto we have 
never had) to bring under review at intervals the size and the boundary-lines 
and indeed the status of individual local government areas, so that anomalies 
may not fester, but be corrected as they arise. The special problem of the 
London County Council, administering an area with a 4,000,000 population 
which for certain functions is also divided up between 28 Metropolitan 
Boroughs, is deemed to deserve an ad hoc enquiry on its own. Taken as a 
whole, these local government proposals have been criticized in the national 
press and elsewhere as timid; but the provincial dailies, which can view the 
main issue at closer quarters in its local settings, have generally welcomed 


them as a sound strategic approach to a subject which bristles with prejudices 
and pitfalls. 


HousING—THE TOUCHSTONE 


Housinc is rapidly emerging as the dominant social issue at home for the 
next yéar or two, and the local councils are closely bound up with it, for they 
are the responsible housing authorities, under the Ministries of Health and 
of Works. The Government’s promise is that 300,000 new brick houses will 
be built or building within two years of the defeat of Germany. Even 
though the labour force is to be re-expanded with all possible swiftness, this 
is the largest production that can be hoped for within the time; yet it will go 
but a little way towards the need, aggravated as that has been by the almost 
entire cessation of house-building for the past five years, and the complete 
destruction of nearly 200,000 houses by hostile action. In addition a huge 
task of repairs and maintenance awaits us. The flying-bomb attacks of last 
summer left a legacy of 720,000 houses in London classified as damaged but 
repairable. Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Prime Minister’s son-in-law, who was 
appointed in November to succeed Lord Portal as Minister of Works and 
was entrusted with these repairs as his special responsibility, has so far made a 
good impression in his first major Government office. A six-months pro- 
gramme of rendering the whole 720,000 reasonably habitable by the end of 
March was undertaken; and by stopping all non-essential repair jobs and 
concentrating one-third of the entire building force of the country upon 
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London it seems likely to-be fulfilled, amounting to some £40,000,000 worth 
of work. 

The gap between demand and supply of new houses will have to be met 
by the use of materials other than the traditional brick, and by pre-fabrication. 
Last year it was being envisaged that quick mass-production of temporary 
houses with a ten-year life should be the remedy. More and more, however, 
expert housing opinion—encouraged by popular criticism of the temporary 
makeshift—is turning towards the production of permanent pre-fabricated 
houses of various types on a large scale, so that the need for the temporaries 
may be minimized. Whatever happens, it is a safe bet that the next Govern- 
ment will be less likely to stand or fall by its handling of great external 
affairs of state, than by its ability to provide enough homes for the return- 
ing soldiers. 

NEEDs OF INDUSTRY 


No one expects a national unemployment problem within the next few years, 
although particular localities and industries will have to go through painful 
readjustments. The Ministry of Labour is developing what it calls its 
“reallocation” plans. As a stabilizing measure Mr. Bevin has carried through 
Parliament, possibly with less trouble than he expected, a Wages Councils 
Bill to supersede and extend our old Trade Boards Acts for arriving at 
minimum wages to be fixed by law for specific industries, and also to prolong 
for five years the war-time obligation on all employers not to undercut the 
wage rates agreed or generally recognized for their industry in their district. 
Towards meeting the financial needs of post-war industry, the Bank of 
England has been instrumental in forming, with Government approval, two 
new companies: one to supply medium and long-term capital for small and 
medium-sized businesses in amounts up to £200,000, having itself a total 
share and loan capital of £45,000,000 to be provided by the clearing banks, 
and the other with a share capital of £25,000,000 to be provided by the 
insurance companies and the investment trusts and the Bank of England, 
and borrowing powers of four times that amount, thus rendering a total of 
£125,000,000 available for financing major industrial reorganizations. 


EFFICIENCY AND Exports 


IMMENSE will be the capital needs of British industries for re-equipment. 
Take coal and cotton, two of the oldest and in the past, for their contribu- 
tions to export trade, most important. Coal, exceptional among our in- 
dustries for the inept handling of its war-time problems by the Government, 
carries the weight of decades of mutual suspicion between employers and 
men. But no plan for its future—whether nationalization as proposed by the 
miners and .the Labour party, or extensive reorganization under private 
enterprise as advocated in a policy report prepared by the new chairman of 
the Mining Association—can avail at all unless many millions are put into 
raising its technical efficiency. The cotton industry, hampered less by 
internal ill-will than by a full measure of Lancashire obstinacy on both sides, 
resembles coal in having suffered depression of trade and consequently of 
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profits and wages for fifteen years before the war. An expert mission sent to 
the United States under Government auspices last year to study comparative 
production methods has reported disturbingly on the distance which 
Lancashire has slipped back. She could beneficially spend vast sums on new 
equipment to improve her competitive efficiency, if she had the credit; she 
could pay higher wages and offer a more attractive career to youngsters, 
instead of losing them to other industries perhaps less important in their 
export potentialities, if she could break right away from old customs to 
which the trade unions defensively cling. Newer industries with a more 
modern outlook are ready to spring ahead, when war demands are lifted off 
them. Yet Britain’s industrial future, on which in turn so much of world 
trade depends, will be grievously handicapped if these older industries 
cannot find, in co-operation with the Board of Trade and the City, the right 
keys for regaining high technical and structural efficiency. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE IN WAR 


No one, however constructively minded, yet sees with any confidence how 
the 50 per cent increase over pre-war export trade is to be attained, which is 
required after the war if we are to pay for our necessary imports. The news 
was welcomed that certain goods (notably iron and steel) were to be cut out 
from the Lend-Lease list after January 1, because that removed the sorely 
felt restriction which prohibited any British manufactured goods contain- 
ing such materials from being shipped for export. A new Bill to raise from 
£75,000,000 to £200,000,000 the total of Government export guarantees 
available to exporters in approved cases against the risks of overseas business 
is recognized as a step in the right direction, but not as any substitute for a 
comprehensive indication of Government policies. Another valuable Bill 
allocates £120,000,000 to be spent on development, research and welfare in 
the Colonies during the decade 1946-56 (as against a maximum of £5 ,000,000 
a year under the 1940 Act). That is godd evidence of Parliament’s growing 
though belated interest in Colonial standards of living, and on the material 
side trade should benefit mutually in the long run. But the fact remains that 
the House of Commons is not satisfied with the Ministers primarily respon- 
sible for planning encouragement to exports; and the House is right. 

The man-power screw, which ‘seemed to have been turned as far as it 
would go, was given one more twist by the uncompromising Cabinet 
decision to find another 250,000 men to “nourish and sustain” the armies in 
the fighting line. Any overseas critics who dare to allege that Britain has 
taken this war easily had better look at the grinding lengths to which she 
has carried her utilization of man-power and woman-power, and compare it 
with their own. Six years ago who would have contemplated conscription 
of women? Now we have agreed, with relatively slight opposition and 
without a division in Parliament, to send girls of the A.T.S. compulsorily 
overseas, if volunteers fall short. Meanwhile the war takes its heavy toll of 
our young men, even though not so cruelly as 30 years ago. Up to November 
30 last the armed forces of the United Kingdom had lost 200,000 killed, 
40,000 missing, 235,000 wounded, and 160,000 prisoners. In addition, 
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58,000 civilians had been killed in this country by bombing, and 80,000 
seriously injured, not to reckon at least an equal number whose injuries were 
not serious enough to necessitate detention in hospital. 


SHAPING THE FuTURE 


THE dead have died for our survival, and in the quality of the future we must 
make good their loss. Mr. Butler’s great Education Act comes into force on 
April 1, though the continuance of the German war rendered it impossible 
to secure buildings and teachers enough to raise the school-leaving age to 
15 on that date. New and improved salary scales agreed between the local 
education authorities and the teachers’ representatives seem likely to render 
the lower ranks of that profession far more attractive to recruits than of old, 
but they have been justifiably criticized for not offering good enough pros- 
pects to the ablest of the entrants. Meanwhile a Bill is going through to 
bring Scottish education law into line generally with the educational advances 
secured for England and Wales by the Butler Act; and a comprehensive 
policy for reorganizing education in Northern Ireland with a similar purpose 
has been published as a White Paper by the Ulster Government. It is pro- 
posed to reduce the minimum age of compulsory school attendance there 
from six to five, thus adopting what has long been the law in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. On the prickly questions of grants of public money to 
Church schools and corresponding public participation in the management 
of them, the White Paper outlines a compromise scheme; but compromise 
is more congenial to the English than to the Ulster temperament, and so 
smooth a passage as the English measure enjoyed is hardly to be expected 
over there. It has been decided meanwhile, for the same reasons as at 
Westminster, to prolong the possible life of the Northern Ireland Parliament 
by a further year, and to assimilate the election law generally to the new 
changes which Westminster has adopted. 

Buoyed up by a great hope, we all entered on 1945. One fact was clear 
beyond doubt. Whatever the future might bring, political democracy as 
practised in the United Kingdom had proved its capacity to carry the 
country through long, dark, menacing perils of war into sight of safety. 
Whether democracy can now formulate a foreign policy worthy of the first 
hard years of peace remains to be answered. The unbalanced reaction to 
news from Greece, much of it distorted, was a disturbing symptom. Some 
who felt most certain that the Government acted rightly about Greece feel 
least certain about Poland. Realism and morality ought not to be irreconcil- 
ables. The British Government must not only frame a foreign policy that 
reconciles them. It must so present that policy that it is seen to do so. 


Great Britain, 
February 1945. 





CANADA - 


POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


HERE is very genuine alarm at Ottawa concerning prospects for freer 

world trade after the war. This alarm is predicated chiefly on the fear 
that Britain is now resolved or resolving to seek a solution of her post-war 
economic problems within the protection of a sterling bloc. For Canada this 
would mean abolition or dilution of the present Commonwealth system of 
preference tariffs. It would mean, in all probability, a return to direct 
“bilateral” or “barter” deals within and without the sterling area. It would 
mean the collapse of hopes for the re-establishment within the near future 
of any world-wide programme for multilateral trade agreements. 

Two events in particular have given rise to these alarms and apprehen- 
sions. The first of these was the visit to Canada last November of Lord 
Keynes. The general impression left by that visit was that Britain had little 
or no alternative but to retire within the sterling b/oc for the years immediately 
following the end of the war. While he argued in favour of eventual return 
to freer multilateral world trade, he set so high a price on the removal of 
present trade barriers as to leave little hope that multilateralism was possible 
for some years to come. His.argument appeared to be that unless very 
substantial assistance was forthcoming to eliminate the war-time accumula- 
tion of sterling indebtedness, then trade with “hard” currency countries must, 
of necessity, be narrowed to the bare bones of what could be paid for by the 
more or less direct bilateral exchange of goods and services. 

It should be noted that Lord Keynes did not completely rule out the 
possibility of Britain’s going into debt to trade with dollar countries after the 
war (stage III). He did rule this out during stage II (the period of the Pacific 
war after the European victory). He argued that Britain must cut her trade 
needs and purchases exactly to fit her balance-of-payments cloth in stage II, 
so as to conserve her limited resources for stage III. The only trade 
“cushion” for stage II would be the amount of mutual aid (or lend-lease) 
which dollar countries were willing to provide of their own free will and 
at their own expense. 

Following this visit, there came to Ottawa in January, 1945, Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, British Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Hudson’s view was con- 
siderably more disturbing. He indicated that British policy had already 
crystallized along the lines of a high-protectionist post-war agricultural pro- 
gramme involving what are little better than barter arrangements between 
individual countries—arrangements which hold out very little hope for an 
expanding post-war exchange of goods for countries not within the 
sterling bloc. 

It is recognized, of course, that these indications may not tell the whole 
story. For instance, Mr. Hudson has long been an outspoken advocate 
of greater protection for British agriculture, and of a policy of more direct 
barter of British manufactured goods in return for the foodstuffs she will 
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still need to import. It was not surprising, therefore, to hear him in this 
particular rdle. But it is considered one thing for Mr. Hudson to express 
these views as his own and another to have these views put forward as the 
considered policy of the Government. How accurately he reflected in Ottawa 
the views of the Government, or the British people generally, in interpreting 
this policy as a fait accompli remains to be seen. 


THE FINANCIAL BACKGROUND 


To appreciate the present feelings of alarm in Canada it is useful to establish 
one or two important points regarding the historic and present position of 
Canadian trade. In the first place, the Canadian economy, perhaps to as great 
an extent as that of any country of proportionate size, has been very 
greatly dependent on exports. One measure of this dependence would be 
to add the total of Canadian exports to the annual production of gold and 
relate this total to the gross national production or output. On this basis, 
it is found that in the prosperous five-year period 1925 to 1929, the ratio 
was close to one in four, or about 23 per cent. In the next five years, 1930 
to 1934, when the great depression beset the country, this ratio dropped 
almost to 16 per cent. Between 1935 and 1939 it rose to 21 per cent. It con- 
tinued to increase sharply during the war. By 1944 it was running at the 
unprecedented rate of one to three, or something better than 33} per cent. 
Thus, in 1944, total Canadian exports (exclusive of gold production) were 
estimated at approximately $3,500,000,000. This compares with less than 
$500,000,000 at the low point of the depression (1932). The pre-war peak 
(1928) was $1,364,000,000. 

It is estimated that to maintain the Canadian economy at a level of 
reasonably full employment after the war, the country should achieve ex- 
ports (at to-day’s prices) of between $1,500,000,000 and $1,800,000,000. 
(This is exclusive of gold production which, prior to the war, had risen to 
a level in excess of $200,000,000 annually.) After adjustment for changes 
in the price level, Canada would seem to require an increase of from 25 to 
45 per cent in the pre-war volume of her export trade in order to maintain 
high employment after the pattern of her pre-war economy. Canadian im- 
ports, on the other hand, have traditionally lagged considerably below these 
export figures. During the war this gap has reached very substantial pro- 
portions. (In 1944, imports to Canada were only 50 per cent of the 3,500 
millions of exports.) Even in normal times, the difference has been close to 
$150,000,000 annually, with imports exceeding exports in only three of the 
past twenty-five years. 

Even more important has been the multilateral nature of Canadian trade. 
For example, while Canadian sales to Britain in the decade 1929 to 1938 
totalled some $2,800,000,000, her purchases from the United Kingdom in 
the same period were less than half that amount. The deficit was even greater 
when aiiowance is made for Canada’s trade with other countries in the 
sterling area. (The position is aggravated to-day with the repatriation of 
$800,000,000 of British investment in Canadian securities, and the probable 
reduction in United Kingdom revenue from shipping and other services.) 
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But Canada traditionally bought more from the United States than her 
exports to that country. Thus in the old days she was able to balance off 
her excess of British pounds sterling against her deficit of American dollars. 
This, in simplified form, was the old familiar trade triangle. It was typical 
of what could be accomplished so long as sterling and other currencies were 
freely convertible with dollars. It was part and parcel of a multilateral system 


under which Canada maintained the bloodstream of her all-important export 
trade. 


CANADA’S INTEREST IN FREE, TRADE 


Ir is to be expected, therefore, that Canada would seek by all possible means 
a broad multilateral basis for world trade and economic intercourse after the 
war. One evidence of this was the important part Canada played in the 
monetary discussions both prior to and at Bretton Woods. Another evidence 
was her active participation in the various meetings which have been held 
among British and United States experts at various times following initial 
discussions in London during the summer of 1943. 

in all these discussions Canada found herself arguing vigorously on the 
side of freer and especially multilateral trade. As well, in the most recent 
Canadian budget (June, 1944), Canada removed all tariffs and taxes on the 
import of agricultural implements. This particular gesture may be taken 
as exemplifying Canada’s increasing industrial maturity. Her implement in- 
dustry has now expanded into world-wide markets. This enlargement of sales 
volume (beyond anything which the Canadian market of 12,000,000 people 
could support) plus the lessened dependence of Canada on steel and other 
manufacturing ingredients, has given encouragement to gestures of this sort. 
Such gestures help to lower prices for Canadian farmers (a highly popular 
political move) yet at the same time do not greatly jeopardize the employ- 
ment of urban workers in implement and allied industries so long as foreign 
sales can be maintained. 

As is now fairly well known, the “private” inter-government discussions 
in London, Washington and Ottawa, looking towards some sort of global 
trade agreement, bogged down early last year. While the imminence of the 
federal election in the United States was not without its effect, a much more 
fundamental reason was the widely held doubt whether the United States 
Congress would enact the legislation necessary in order to commit the 
country to a long-term policy of lower tariffs and increased imports. Other 
reasons were the divided view within the United Kingdom as to just where 
its own trade future lay, and a rising sentiment for protectionist policy within 
the Commonwealth itself—chiefly in Australia. Although these negotiations 
have not been resumed, the general effect of the American election last 
November was such as to give considerable encouragement to the view that 
that country might, during 1945, take the lead itself towards freer world 
trade policies. Official and unofficial pronouncements since the election have 
also indicated an increasing realization of what was required if there was 
to be a breaking down of world trade barriers. 

What is now feared is that, whatever happens in the United States, British 
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policy in regard to trade and economic matters is already hardening (if indeed 
it has not already hardened) in the direction of a narrow bilateralism within 
an enlarged sterling b/oc. Just what nations would be included in such a bloc 
is still not clear. Presumably it would include the Commonwealth, exclusive 
of Canada. It might also bring in Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway and possibly Sweden. Britain would presumably like to include 
France as well. 

The focal point of such a bloc would be the dependence of these nations 
on sterling. Already countries like India, Egypt and others have accumulated 
vast sterling credits in London. These have accumulated because of Britain’s 
inability to pay for war materials and services which these countries have 
supplied. The total of such balances as at the end of 1944 is placed at about 
$12,000,000,000. Unless Britain can find a way to liquidate these balances 
(with the possible assistance of countries like Canada, the United States and 
perhaps Sweden) it is improbable that they can be absorbed. Until they are 
liquidated they represent an apparently impassable barrier to the free con- 
vertibility of the pound and the dollar. They also represent, for the moment, 
a protection behind which British agriculture, industry and labour might 
operate without fear of competition from hard currency nations like the 
United States and Canada. 

The Keynes view is interpreted as putting a definite price on the elimina- 
tion of this sterling indebtedness—a price which both Canada and the United 
States would be asked to help to pay. The goal would be the eventual wiping 
out of this indebtedness and the placing once more of sterling on a basis of 
free convertibility. This goal once zeached, Britain would presumably be 
‘ required to put her great industries on a basis where they could compete 
in costs of production with those of the American continent. The Hudson 
view seems to dismiss the Keynes approach as impracticable. While paying 
lip-service to the eventual restoration of multilateralism, it suggests that 
Britain has, for the present, abandoned all thought of once more throwing 
herself open to the markets of the world. It suggests that she has decided 
already to resolve the problem of her sterling indebtedness by building a 
wall around the sterling b/oc and exchanging the raw materials of that bloc 
with her own textiles, coal and manufactured goods. If Mr. Hudson has 
been correctly interpreted, or has not overstated the case, and if this view 
does in fact prevail, the consequences to Canada are highly disturbing. 

For one thing, British prices, at the present fixed rate of sterling, are said 
to be anywhere from a third to 75 per cent higher than comparable prices 
in Canada under the Canadian price ceiling. British coal, for example, which 
used to find a ready market in Canada can only now be marketed by the aid 
of a subsidy close to $6 a ton. Were Canada to maintain her traditional 
market in Britain for some $400,000,000 of her products (mostly agricultural 
and mineral) she would, presumably, be required to accept British goods at 
these considerably enhanced prices and probably subsidize their importation 
so that they could be sold competitively with Canadian products. 

The alternative, which seems to loom ahead in stage II, is a rapid scaling 
down of exports to Britain. So long as the Pacific war lasts, this would be 
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offset for Canada by a willingness of Parliament to continue a modified form 
of mutual aid (free gift). (Obviously there would be little possibility or 
disposition for Canada, with her close proximity to the United States and her 
thousand-million dollar peacetime stake in United States trade, to enter the 
sterling area.) 


Economic RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Wuart would be the attitude of the United States towards a hardening post- 
war sterling bloc? The answer to that question would affect Canada perhaps 
even more than any other country. For, as Canadians look across at their 
huge industrial neighbour to the south, they see signs of an awakening 
consciousness of competitive world trade the like of which has never before 
been seen in time of peace. They hear suggestions that, after the war, the 
United States (heedless of any such school-book phrases as “balance of pay- 
ments” or the like) is preparing to flood the world with five, ten, or possibly 
fifteen thousand-million dollars annually of surplus goods and materials in 
order that her vast war-spawned industry may be kept turning and some 
approach made towards the maintenance of full employment. They hear 
suggestions that the United States may adopt a new two-price policy for 
agricultural products. Such a policy would attempt to maintain a floor only 
under that proportion of production which could be consumed at home. 
Export surpluses would either be given away or freely disbursed at whatever 
price they might command on world markets. 

On the favourable side of the ledger may be put the strong and highly 
encouraging anti-isolationist results of the November 1944 election in the 
United States. These results are thought to portend an inclination on the’ 
part of the United States to move towards a freer trade programme, with 
possibly a considerable gesture towards a downward revision of its own very 
high tariffs—certainly so far as many types of manufactured goods are con- 
cerned. As well, there appears to be a greater realization than in the past 
that larger exports in the post-war era must be paid for by an increase in 
imports and that steps must be taken in that direction if any satisfactory long- 
term solution is to be found. In both Canada and the United States there is 
more discussion and preparation along this line than previously. 

Thus, in Canada, the Government has recently announced the creation of 
a new import division within its Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Traditionally, this important Department has been concerned almost wholly 
with export trade. Under its direction during the past thirty years, trained 
and very competent trade emissaries have been sent to all parts of the world, 
primarily to stimulate Canadian exports. Now, for the first time, their réle 
and function is to be enlarged. While their activities in the export field are in 
no way curbed, they are to take on the added responsibility of helping those 
countries where they may be stationed to sell their products within Canada. 


THE WIDER OuTLOOK 


PERHAPS many of the alarms and apprehensions here discussed may never 
materialize. Perhaps, in any event, Canada, with her strong Commonwealth 
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ties, may still be able to keep one foot on each of these trade and currency 
saddles. But in many Canadian minds something even larger than her own 
trade dilemma is involved. For Canadians traditionally prosper and enjoy 
life when Britain and America are on satisfactory terms one with another. 
The thought of a permanent economic cleavage between her two most im- 
portant next-of-kin—with one digging herself in behind a sterling bloc, and 
the other throwing her weight about on a world-wide basis seeking an 
outlet for the overflow of her great productive enterprise—this is not a 
prospect Canadians like to contemplate. 

There is a feeling, too, in Canada that Britain would come off, at best, 
a very poor second in such a contest. At the moment, beleaguered by heavy 
sterling indebtedness and handicapped with high costs of production both 
in agriculture and in production of coal, textiles and manufactured goods, 
the prospect of a tight sterling b/o¢ within which these industries may shelter, 
may look attractive to many British eyes. (The sterling b/oc in pre-war days 
imported close to $9,000,000,000 of goods annually.) But how long would 
any temporary advantages of a sterling b/oc last under the hammer blows of 
a vast world-wide flood of American surplus products? Canadians who have 
had a chance to compare both economies at first hand in the past five years 
believe the ultimate result of such an encounter would be, for Britain, little 
short of disastrous. They question also how long British self-denial would 
continue, after the war, to be satisfied with a policy which deprived con- 
sumers of the advantages of a wider exchange of goods than would be 
possible within the relatively narrow confines of even an enlarged sterling 
area. 

But it is not only from Britain’s point of view that informed Canadian 
opinion regards the sterling b/oc system as unsound if not disastrous. It is 
increasingly felt to be so highly undesirable also from the Canadian point 
of view that in her own interests Canada would be well advised to offer 
substantial concessions in order to make it possible for Britain to abandon 
the sterling bloc policy and adopt a more liberal world-trade policy along 
multilateral lines, as in days gone by. And in terms of the effect of the two 
alternative policies on the maintenance of the peace of the world, we have 
already had a foretaste of the transatlantic rancour and bitterness which even 
the prospect of a b/oc system has caused, and no room remains for doubt as 
to what the reality would create. 


Canada, 
January 1945. 





AUSTRALIA 


DROUGHT AND UNREST 


HE two great problems in Australian life at the time of writing are 

drought and industrial unrest. Drought is a periodic problem in Aus- 
tralia, but the present visitation is more than usually serious. Most of the 
continent has suffered and the great inland areas devoted mainly to sheep and 
wheat are so dry that dust storms are now an added burden. Erosion by 
wind would seem to be worse than ever before—owing to the vast areas that 
have been ploughed for wheat, and on which no wheat has been grown be- 
cause of the lack of rain. The dust storms developed have travelled three, 
four or more hundreds of miles to the coast and there have been times when 
the cities on the coast of New South Wales and Victoria have been blotted out 
with dust. 

Industrial unrest is interfering seriously with the war effort and the Govern- 
ment occupies a good deal of its time in discussion of it. There is never a 
day but there is a strike somewhere. Strikes on the coalfields are chronic and 
the Government has dallied with the problem so long that the position has 
become acute. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Curtin) became ill in October and Mr. Forde, as 
Acting Prime Minister, has had to face the situation that the miners had 
created by announcing that they intended to take 16 days’ holiday at Christ- 
mas, and would refuse to permit the garnisheeing of their wages as a method 
of collecting fines imposed on them for industrial offences. Mr. Forde has 
shown a firmer hand in dealing with the situation than his chief, and it may 
be that he will put an end to the miners’ domination of the political situation. 

Mr. Forde has the reputation of an appeaser, but he put on a bold front in 
a statement he made early in December: 


“By withholding”, he said, “production of coal, which is affecting the entire 
economic structure of the country, and causing unemployment and hardship to 
unionists and others throughout the land, who already are suffering much through 
the war, the miners themselves are recklessly and, in some cases, wantonly playing 
into the hands of the reactionaries. . . . The miners are betraying the interests of 
fellow workers throughout Australia, who are being deprived of necessities and 
even being thrown out of work through wilful stoppages.” 


Lack of justification for most of the stoppages which are responsible for the 
coal loss was emphatically shown by the Central Control Authority, Mr. 
A. C. Willis, who revealed that fewer than 12 per cent had any relation to 
industrial matters. “Solely because of lack of coal,” he said, “people are 
thrown out of work, cannot travel, and have unnecessary hardships super- 
imposed on the hardships they are already suffering.” 

A week later Mr. Forde warned the Council of the Miners’ Federation that, 
if it instructed its members to take 16 days’ holiday, the Council and those 
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members who obeyed the instructions would be acting in deliberate defiance 
of the law. 


He went on to strike a high note: 


“I have spoken of the law, to the enforcement of which every member of my 
Government is individually sworn. There is, however, a higher law, to which I 
appeal. That is the law which binds every worker to his fellows, and all workers to 
the community which gives them life, livelihood and freedom. From some, these 
things have been taken away. Let us not forget that while there is yet time to share 
in their struggle. 

“The arrival of the British Fleet in Australian waters is a timely reminder that we 
must help ourselves if we are to have the help of others. The announcement of this 
news has, I believe, already begun to show its effect among your members. With 
the right kind of leadership, I think it may well produce the results which you and 
the Government desire to see achieved. 

“You will recall that I took you and other members of the Council into my con- 
fidence in this regard some weeks ago. I am not asking the miners to make sacri- 
fices not sought from others. I am not asking them to make any sacrifice. I am 
asking them to raise coal production and maintain it at a level which is well within 
their ordinary powers. This will contribute not only to the maintenance of the war 
effort and our national life, but to their own enrichment and a more secure post-war 
future for themselves. 

“For its part, my Government is prepared fully to consider any and every sug- 
gestion made by your Federation, and to act in all matters affecting this issue with 
promptitude, sincerity and the most fervent desire to avoid friction between itself 
and your members. On some questions, however, its decisions have already been 
made, and communicated to you, and these decisions stand.” 


A Coat CONFERENCE 


To these appeals the coal-miners turned a deaf ear and appealed to the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trades Unions (A.C.T.U.) for assistance. Assistance was 
not forthcoming. At a Coal Conference held in Sydney on December 20 the 
Executive of the A.C.T.U. pointed out that the maintenance of a Federal 
Labour party was essential to the interests of the Australian workers as a 
whole, and that the cleavage between the Federal Government and the 
Miners’ Federation could not be allowed to develop “‘to the extent that it 
will inevitably bring about the displacement of the Government which it is 
so essential to maintain for post-war planning”. The Executive made the 
following suggestions to “all parties to the dispute” : 


(a) That the Commonwealth Government appoint a commission of inquiry im- 
mediately to investigate and report on all matters that will, and can, be raised in the 
public interest by the representatives of the Commonwealth Government, the 
Miners’ Federation and the coal-owners. That there shall be no limitation upon 
the subjects or questions which it shall be competent for any one of the parties to 
raise and be dealt with. 

“(b) That the commission of inquiry shall consist of a judge, as chairman, a 
representative of the Miners’ Federation, and a representative of the colliery 
owners. The Conference is definitely of the opinion that the aforementioned pro- 
gramme should be accepted by the Government and the Miners’ Federation, and 
upon its acceptance calls upon the miners, as a composite unit associated with the 
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prosecution of the war against the Axis aggressors and the developments arising 
in the Pacific area to defeat the Japanese forces, to observe the regulation issued by 
the Federal Government to take 10 instead of 16 days holiday, and to cancel aggre- 
gate meetings called for January 10, 1945. 

“If the terms of this clause are complied with by the miners, the subjects of in- 


creased coal production and absenteeism will be referred to the A.C.T.U. officers 
for discussion with the Federal Government. 


“All pits at present idle, or likely to cease production, because of orders for the 
execution of garnishees shall immediately resume work. 


“That the Miners’ Central Council shall rescind immediately its direction to 
lodges to cease work where garnishee orders have been executed.” 


At this Conference the Commonwealth Treasurer (Mr. Chifley) said some 
hard things to his followers. He said that the production of coal had fallen 
since 1942, despite the fact that the number of men in the industry in New 
South Wales had increased by 900 or 1,000. The claim previously made by 
the miners that production would increase if the Government took over the 
mines was refuted by what had happened at the mine controlled by the 
Government. At the Coalcliff Colliery 43 more men were employed than 
had been employed there before the Government took over, yet production 
had dropped by 90 tons a day. The Government had spent money on im- 
provements to the mine, notably in regard to dust, and had lost £25,000 in 
operating it. Mr. Chifley described the history of the state mine at Lithgow 
as “sad and sorry”, but he gave no details of the losses. 

Mr. Chifley revealed that the decline in production on the Maitland field 
_ had been serious béfore the Government had begun to issue garnishee 
orders for non-payment of fines imposed by the courts. The miners’ own 
code of discipline, which had been drawn up before the garnishee policy had 
been introduced, had been a hopeless failure. Mr. Chifley said that Australia 
promised Great Britain and the United States that she would produce suffi- 
cient coal for the war effort, and if a nation could not keep its promises it did 
not deserve to be a nation, nor to be fought for by anybody else. If the 
United States’ forces had not come to Australia the miners would not be 
arguing about holidays. They would be working under the Japanese equiva- 
lent of the Gestapo. Dealing with the holiday issue Mr. Chifley said that, if 
the Miners’ Federation were allowed to decide the holidays its members were 
to receive, it would be given a privilege that no other union enjoyed. 

Mr. Chifley said that the Labour party was on trial in the eyes of the people. 
If the industrial movement wanted to crush the Labour party he was per- 
sonally unmoved. He was moved, however, when he considered the hard- 
ships which would be suffered by Australian fighting men, and by the men 
of other countries who had come to fight for Australia. If the miners failed 
to maintain coal production it would be a discredit to Australia which would 
never be forgotten by the rest of the world. 

A few days prior to Christmas the Miners’ Federation responded to pres- 
sure from the A.C.T.U. and ordered its members to obey the Government. 


The Government agreed to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
problem of the industry. 
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DISPUTES IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Unrest is not confined to coal-mining. New South Wales, during the 
20 months ending August 31, had 1,432 industrial disputes involving 588,95 1 
workers and resulting in a loss of 1,461,671 man-days. At times in that 
period and since, industrial disputes wholly or partially deprived the neutral 
citizen of meat, bread, laundry, newspapers, tires, theatrical entertainment, 
hospital attention, buses and trams, coke for stoves, potatoes, restaurants, 
hot baths, country and inter-state travel and other amenities. 

Early in September the Chairman of the Maritime Industrial Commission, 
Mr. Justice de Baun, reduced the war-risks bonus on wages in coasting 
ships from 33} per cent to 25 per cent as from November 1. The seamen 
took the reduction without public complaint, and there was general approval 
in shipping circles, but just before the new rate was to operate, the Govern- 
ment postponed the application of the order until January 31. Mr. Justice de 
Baun immediately resigned, saying : 

“Recent events have made my retention of the position impossible and quite in- 
consistent with my duty as a judge acting as Chairman of the Maritime Industrial 
Commission, appointed as I was to represent the public interest.” 


Early in November both the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Stevedoring Commission resigned. The Deputy Chairman (Mr. R. W. 
Nicol) made it plain that he resigned because of interference and dictation by 
the Minister for Supply and Shipping (Mr. Beasley). The Commission had 
removed from the register 14 wharf labourers who had disobeyed its orders; 
and the Minister, with a threat of a general strike hanging over his head, 
ordered their reinstatement. Sir Thomas Gordon, Director of Shipping, 
took over the administration of the Commission, reinstated the men, and 
explained that the Minister’s action was necessary to maintain the shipping 
services. 

The Government has lost considerable prestige in the electorate through a 
recent attack by a Minister from his place in the House upon the impartiality 
of the High Court, an attack which the Minister (Mr. Calwell) afterwards 
brushed aside as a “mere rhetorical flourish”. The Acting Prime Minister 
was in charge of the House at the time but offered no rebuke. The Govern- 
ment has lost prestige, also, through the action of the Acting Prime Minister 
(through Senator Collings, the Minister for Railways) in seeking to intimidate 
the Commonwealth Commissioner for Railways in respect of a court pro- 
ceeding to which the Minister was a party. 


Crvit AVIATION 


Durinc the election campaign and during the referendum campaign, when 
it was clear that the community’s objection to socialism and to regimentation 
was likely to result in a “No” majority, Mr. Curtin gave the undertaking that 
his Government would not socialize any industry while the war was on. In 
November, during Mr. Curtin’s absence in hospital, the Acting Prime 
Minister announced that the Government intended immediately to nationa- 
lize inter-state air-lines. He said that all employees in the industry would 
N 
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be fairly and justly treated; that the assets of the air-line companies would be 
taken over on fair and just terms. He said that he made this early announce- 
ment not only that private operators might know the Government’s policy, 
but also that the Commonwealth might tackle the many pressing problems 
associated with civil aviation. A Bill to give effect to its intentions would be 
introduced into Parliament early in the New Year. 

There is a large section of the community, even of that section opposed to 
Labour politically, which thinks that the nationalization of the air-lines is 
desirable. In Australia the railways, tramways and bus services are practi- 
cally all run by the Government and this section thinks that the addition of the 
air-lines to the Government traffic services is a natural development. 


A RESPITE FOR THE ARMY 


From time to time references to the inactivity of the Australian Army since 
its successful campaign in New Guinea have appeared in American papers. 
At first Australians were not disturbed by these references for they knew that 
the American press, generally, had not given an adequate account of the part 
played by the Australian forces in New Guinea. Nevertheless repeated 
American comment on the Prime Minister’s statement that Australia had 
800,000 men in the Services, and that they were resting in Australia, began 
to disturb Australian opinion and early in December the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Thomas Blamey, who was visiting General MacArthur at Leyte in 
the Philippines, felt it necessary to say, in an interview, that, in due time, the 
Australians would participate in the Western Pacific campaign. 

“T am unable to say when and where they will be used”, he said. “They have been 
assigned to General MacArthur’s command and are being disposed by him. The 
Australian fighting divisions are trained to the minute and ready to go. No political 
problems are involved in their participation. There is no distinction between the 
A.LF. because practically the whole Australian Army is now volunteer. In the 
fighting formations enlistments are about 95 per cent. Over the whole Australian 
Army the percentage of enlistments is well over 80. This means that Australians 


can serve anywhere the Allied Commander-in-Chief in the South-West Pacific 
requires them.” 


General Blamey spoke of the hard fighting in which Australians had been 
engaged in New Guinea, and said that the period in which their major forces 
had been inactive had been spent in a brief respite for the men and in training 
and equipping them for further action. The men themselves were eager to 
come to grips with the enemy and to hasten the end of the Pacific war. The 
Royal Australian Air Force also would be used in the campaign. 

Answering a question on the “cleaning up” of enemy forces still in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, General Blamey said that the term “cleaning up” 
was scarcely apt. The enemy in those areas was contained. He was effectively 
out of the war in the sense that he could not influence any operations, but 
plans for eradicating him were another matter. Eradication would be a long 
and difficult task. General Blamey said that there was no suggestion that 
Japanese in those areas were colonizing in the strict sense. They were not 
intermarrying with the natives, which was the essence of colonization. They 
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were, however, growing their own food and thereby tending to become 
self-sufficient until such time as they were dug out. 


Foop For BRITAIN 


As there had been suggestions in the press that Australia was not meeting her 
obligation to supply food to the United Kingdom, the Government recently 
made a statement “in order to avoid misunderstanding with the British 
Government”. The statement set forth that in 1938-9 Australia produced 
963,000 tons of meat. She consumed 722,000 tons herself, sent 223,000 tons 
to the United Kingdom, and exported 18,000 tons elsewhere. In spite of 
drought, it was expected that she would produce 1,000,000 tons this year. It 
was hoped that, by rationing, the civilian consumption would be reduced to 
540,000 tons. In respect of the balance, Australia had undertaken to make 
and observe the following allocations : 


Tons 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food and Forces. : ; : - 178,000 
Australian*Forces : : : ; : ; - 124,000 
United States Forces. ; ; ‘ x . 158,000 


With regard to dairy produce the position is less favourable. The pro- 
duction of milk in 1938-9 was 1,189,000,000 gallons. In 1943-4 the pro- 
duction had fallen through drought and dearth of man-power to 1,05 2,000,000 
gallons, of which 716,000,000 gallons were used to produce butter, 78,000,000 
gallons to produce cheese, 63,000,000 gallons for condensed and powdered 


milk, and 195,000,000 gallons for consumption in liquid form. The figures 
for butter production and allocation were: 


1944-3 

1938-9 (tons) (estimated tons) 
Production . : : < ; : 203,000 145,000 
Australian consumption . 2 : : 100,000 76,000 


Export to Britain . 3 . : 4 97,000 47,000 
Exports elsewhere . . . . ‘ 6,000 22,000* 


THE BuDGET 


Earty in September the Treasurer (Mr. Chifley) brought down a budget in 
which war expenditure was estimated at £505 million, which is £39 million 
less than last year. The non-war expenditure is to be increased by £6 million. 
The total revenue was estimated at £358 million (an increase of £16 million). 
Taxation is expected to yield £286 million, excluding £33 million to be re- 
imbursed to the States. Income tax is expected to provide £200 million of 
which three parts out of four will come from individuals and one part from 
companies. Excise duties on liquor, tobacco, &c., will come to £46} million, 
sales tax to £27 million and customs duties to £20} million. Pay-roll tax will 
provide {11 million and entertainment tax £5 million. 

During 1939-40 Australian taxation was {£144 million, or £20. 135. a head. 
In 1943-4 it was £324 million, or £44. 135. 7d. a head, an increase of more 


* To Australian Forces 13,000 tons, to U.S.A. Forces 9,000 tons. 
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than 100 per cent. In the same period the wational debt was increased by 
£1,025 million, or £324. 15. 1d. a head. 


A New LIBERAL PArRtTy 


THE Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Menzies) has recently taken steps to unite 
the many groups that are in opposition to the Labour party, and they have 
now come together under the name of the Liberal party with him as leader. 
A conference of delegates from all groups in all the States met at Canberra in 
October and unanimously affirmed the need for unity. They agreed to go 
back to their organizations and recommend that they be dissolved and that 
one new organization be established. 

A second conference was held in the middle of December when it was 
reported that all the organizations had agreed to disband and to help in the 
formation of the new party. At the conclusion of this conference Mr. Men- 
zies voiced the fears of a large section of the Australian people when he said 
that the two months between the two conferences had been “‘as eloquent of 
political foreboding as any in Australian history”. He went on to say: 

“Australia is moving steadily towards several things, for all of which we must 
hold our present rulers accountable. The first is a growing indifference towards the 
war and our share of responsibilities in winning it. The second is a growing in- 
difference towards the dignity and authority of the law under which all our freedom 
exists. The third is a growing disposition to call into question, and sometimes into 
vulgar abuse, the judiciary. The fourth is a growing feeling on the part of executive 
Government that Parliament is not the voice of the people, but is merely the 
recording instrument for decisions made elsewhere. The fifth is the growing indif- 
ference to the sensitive ideas of public morality, which alone have enabled free self- 
government to flourish in British countries. The sixth is the undermining of the 
vital basis of our economy on which we shall depend in the post-war days by 
party-political interference with the vigour and freedom of industry.” 


Political feeling is running high in the Commonwealth. There is likely 


to be a great revival of political discussion during the 22 months that the 
present Parliament has yet to run. 


Australia, 
January 1945. 
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PARTY MANCEUVRES 


LTHOUGH the ultimate fate of Rundstedt’s counter-offensive is still, 
at the time of writing, in doubt, its revelation of unsuspected German 
powers of resistance has caused hopes of a German collapse within a matter 
of months, which were so high after the Allied victories on the Seine, to 
fade. But confidence that 1945 must see the finish remains, with the result 
that here in the Union post-war problems tend more and more to dominate 
the political scene. Our war effort, of course, is being fully maintained, and 
we have been pleased indeed by the evident warmth and sincerity of the 
praise that has come to us from London and from Italy, but with the end 
in sight our thoughts are, not unnaturally, turning to the aftermath, and the 
question in everybody’s mind is: how is South Africa going to shape when 
peace comes? How will the returned soldiers fare? What of social security 
and health and the feeding of the people? On what lines will industry and 
agriculture develop, and whither are we moving in our non-European and 
Native policies? It is these questions which, next to the war news, fill the 
columns of the newspapers and are discussed by politicians from Cabinet 
Ministers down to the rank and file in all parties. It is judged by many that 
a general election before the normal date of 1949 is likely, and jockeying for 
position has already begun. 

Hovering on the edge of the political arena, but characteristically aggres- 
sive and vocal, is the National Socialist group—the New Order, the Ossewa- 
brandwag and the Grey-shirts. It must astonish an outsider that, at a time 
when four-fifths of the peoples of the world are bent on the extermination 
of Nazism, and are witnessing, as they have reason to believe, its death 
throes, a handful of Hitler’s disciples should still be advertising their resolve 
to establish his system in the Union of South Africa, and are boasting that, 
within that system, South Africans will find their true political and spiritual 
home. But so it is: nor are there wanting observers who régard the danger 
as real, From the Communist and other Left quarters comes a constant plea 
for a united front against Nazism and Fascism based on the assertion that 
the workers, particularly the unskilled workers and non-Europeans, neglected 
by a capitalist-controlled Government, fearful of disturbing vested interests, 
will fall an easy prey to the Nazi type of propaganda, and that, in the general 
political upheaval which must follow the end of the war, it will not be diffi- 
cult for a well-organized and unscrupulous group to seize the reins of govern- 
ment. Perhaps it is premature to belittle these fears, but we may at all events 
take comfort from the fact that the majority of the people of South Africa 
have at no time shown any marked liking for German doctrines or methods, 
and that, up to the present, the three Nazi factions have failed even to achieve 
unity among themselves. 

Over against the National Socialists and denouncing them as traitors to 
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Afrikanerdom and followers of foreign ideologies stand the Nationalists, the 
official Opposition. This party finds itself to-day in an embarrassingly equivo- 
cal position. Although, even in the days of Dunkirk, it steered just clear of 
Nazism, its confidence in a German victory and the consequent necessity for 
establishing a form of government which would find favour in the Fuehrer’s 
eyes led it to forswear traditional democracy as out-moded and doomed. 
It is not proving easy to resume a convincingly democratic coat of arms now 
that democracy is displaying not only its strength in battle but its hold on 
the sentiments of the people. But this vo/te-face is being attempted, and the 
proverbial short memory of the electorate is to be put to the test. Dr. Malan 
is a democrat once more. In addition, he and his followers are wooing the 
electors with an economic policy called controlled capitalism, the “unified 
direction of the economic life of the country”, with a passionate insistence 
on the domination of the white races and a reinforced colour-bar, with a 
firm measure to control the Indian “menace” in Natal, and with spasmodic 
outbursts of virulent anti-semitism. If the Nationalists get into power these 
fine flowers of democratic faith are to be the principal adornments of the 
new Afrikaner republic, divorced from Great Britain, “victorious perhaps 
but crippled and impoverished in her victory—and after all, if we must have 
some affiliations with a larger country, why not with the sister republic across 
the North Atlantic, a country which is already showing such a keen interest 
in our economic future ?” 


THE Prime MINISTER LOOKS AHEAD 


Wuite deriving strength, no doubt, from the disunity among his opponents, 
General Smuts at the head of his Coalition Government is not without 
difficulties nearer home. It was hinted in the June issue of THE RouND TABLE 
that the adherence of the Labour and Dominion parties was unlikely to 
survive the end of the war. The past six months have strengthened this 
impression. The Dominion party’s open hostility towards the Government’s 
Natal Indian policy* has already caused a good deal of friction, while a 
section of the Labour party last month publicly, though unsuccessfully, advo- 
cated that the party, while continuing to give its full support to the war effort, 
should forthwith resume its independence in other matters and withdraw 
its leader, Mr. Madeley, from the Cabinet. There is no doubt that, with 
post-war problems occupying the political stage, the relations of the United 
party with the Labour party will become increasingly important and delicate. 
In peace-time a coalition can hardly be expected nor is it necessary to the 
United party with its present big parliamentary majority, but obviously to 
use the power which this majority gives it would be an unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for the goodwill and willing collaboration of Labour in the main tasks 
of reconstruction. It is on this score that there is some uneasiness. These 
tasks were realistically described by General Smuts at the United Party 
Congress in Bloemfontein last month: 


“The financing of the resettlement of our soldiers, of far-reaching schemes of 
* See THE Rounp Tapie, December 1944, No. 137, p. 88. 
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social betterment, of the necessary switch-over from war to civilian industry, will 
be only part of the job before us. There are other important and costly tasks. 
Social improvement must lead to a general levelling up all round, to a higher 
standard of wages and salaries, pressure for which has already begun in many 
directions. One can only hope for a corresponding increase in efficiency in service 
and production. 

“, .. Communications with our neighbours will have to be greatly improved if 
we wish to do justice to our trade and other opportunities in the North. Again, 
for a balanced national economy and stable progress the conservation, proper use 
and large-scale development and settlement of the rural areas will have to be 
tackled pari passu with urban industrial development: both will be vast and 
expensive tasks. 

“*, .. More work, the better use of our man-power resources of all colours, more 
production and heavier taxation on all classes according to their ability: that will 
be the price to pay for social advance, for a higher level of social services which 
forms the next [to the war effort] national objective. 

“, .. The great industrial movement which has set in in recent years and which 
is going to be greatly accelerated in the years to come will mean a much more 
profound change in the whole social and economic structure than most people 
appreciate to-day. For one thing it means a great migration from the land to the 
towns and cities. Industrialization means urbanization. It is a movement not only 
of the European but of the Native population. 

“, .. Our traditional Native policies are bound to be profoundly affected by such 
a development.” 


Social improvements and higher standards of wages will naturally be 


welcomed by Labour; but they have shown no marked enthusiasm about 
“increased efficiency”, and references to non-European labour and to changes 
in the Native policies touch the United-party-Labour collaboration on its 
weakest spot and raise the spectre of the 1924 pact between Labour and the 
Nationalists. Mr. Madeley’s party clings tenaciously to its “civilized” labour 
policy. Representing as it mainly does the skilled European artisan, it resists 
strenuously any encroachment on his privileges, well guarded at present by 
the apprenticeship laws, the principle of the “closed shop” and the colour 
bar. While to the Nationalists the colour bar is an instrument of race purity, 
to the European trade unionists it is a necessary safeguard against the “‘un- 
fair” competition of the black man and consequent European unemploy- 
ment. 

The practical implications of this attitude are being illustrated at the present 
time. We are short of houses; we are short of the workmen required to build 
new ones, but Labour refuses to agree to any relaxation of the apprentice- 
ship restrictions or any modification of union wage standards to permit 
houses for non-Europeans to be built with cheaper non-European labour— 
an unmistakable indicatian that General Smuts’s strong hints may fall on deaf 
ears and a disturbing augury for the future. 

On top of the difficulties of coalition the Government is being faced with 
a good deal of criticism from within the United party itself. Injustices of 
taxation, the food shortage, incompetent “controls” and sabotage in the 
public service head the list of grievances aired at the recent party congress, 
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With regard to taxation Mr. Hofmeyr as Minister of Finance met his critics 
with a fair and enlightening explanation of the difficulties of obtaining funds 
sufficient to finance the war and other services from people far readier to 
deal generously with the collector for war funds than with the tax gatherer. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s apologia probably left the grumblers dissatisfied but secretly 
glad that they were not obliged to run his department for him. 


A BAN ON THE BROEDERBOND 


Tue high light of the Congress was General Smuts’s announcement that he 
proposed to declare the Broederbond a political organization and ban its 
members from the public service. He described this “bond of brothers” as 
a “dangerous, cunning, political Fascist organization of which no civil ser- 
vant, if he is to retain his loyalty to the State and the Administration, can be 
allowed to be a member”. It is impossible in this article to tell the whole 
story of the Broederbond and its connection with the Nationalist party, as 
well as with the National Socialist group previously mentioned: the story 
goes back many years and reveals, together with innocent economic and 
cultural aims, the deepening bitterness and isolationism of a section of the 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. It must suffice for the present to say 
that the storm of protest which the Government’s action brought. from 
Dr. Malan and his followers came as no surprise. The Prime Minister is 
charged with falsifying facts and with persecuting “Afrikaners”. The 
Broederbond, it is said, is no more secret in its aims, no more inimical to the 
State than the Sons of England, the Freemasons or the Jewish Board of 
Deputies. One charge, however, is not denied, namely that the Broeder- 
bond exists to promote in every sphere the interests of Afrikaners. The word 
“Afrikaner” does not include the English-speaking people of South Africa. 


Pusrtic HEALTH 


WHAT may prove to be a serious storm is brewing up over the question of 
the health services. The Commission, after a lengthy and thorough in- 
vestigation, has unequivocally condemned the present provincial system 
as inadequate and out of conformity with modern conceptions of health, 
and has recommended the establishment of a national health service con- 
trolled by the central Government. These recommendations have received 
considerable popular support, chiefly on sentimental grounds, and have in 
addition been blessed by a substantial number of doctors. But the Prime 
Minister, without by any means rejecting them in foto, gave them a dis- 
tinctly cool reception. They were “idealistic” and “impracticable”. In 
addition, no doubt, he foresaw grave difficulty in persuading the Provincial 
Councils voluntarily to submit to dictation in matters of public health. A 
debate on the subject is sure to take place during the coming session, and 
may develop into a full-scale discussion on the wider question of the future 
relationship between the Provinces and the Union Government. Under the 
Act of Union hospitals, together with all except higher education, fall ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the four Provincial Councils, who act 
independently of one another. The feeling is growing that, if the post-war 
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era is to witness real advances along the road to social uplift and betterment, 
matters of such vital importance as health and education must be subject to 
more centralized control and direction. Another occasion for debating this 
thorny subject will arise out of the recent negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and the Provinces on their financial relationships, the difficulties of 
which are illustrated by the new Bill to promote Native education—at the 
Union Government’s expense—since the Provinces claim with a good deal 
of reason that, with the limited powers of taxation at their disposal, they 
cannot afford this luxury. But it is evident that, in general, poverty or no 
poverty, the Provinces will resist as they have always resisted any material 
abridgement of their autonomy. 


DEPARTMENTAL POWERS 


One other question of considerable importance is likely to be discussed this 
session; the question of “delegated legislation”. The necessity for giving 
unusually wide powers to the executive in war-time is of course realized, 
but critics of the “new despotism” in South Africa point to the state of 
affairs existing long before the war, and in the last analysis their desire for 
greater parliamentary control springs from a deep faith in democracy, 
coupled with a belief that Parliament must be supreme in fact as well as in 
name if true democracy is to survive. 

It seems then that, in so far as the transition to peace conditions occupies 
the attention of the House during the next few months, the old political 
forces, the old differences and quarrels, temporarily neutralized or subdued 
under the stress of war, will again come into prominence. It may be true 
that the last five years have brought about a quickening of the national con- 
sciousness. reaching towards new horizons, and an awareness that South 
Africa’s destiny for a generation or more may be determined during the next 
few momentous years: the vision may be there, but the will to translate it 
into reality is still limited by the survival of those ancient hatreds and 
prejudices, of race, colour and class, which not only divide party from party, 
but threaten the internal unity of any party that sets forth on a really pro- 
gressive and enlightened programme. 

That the present Government shares the vision of a better world and is 
resolved to do everything in its power to secure its fulfilment cannot be 
doubted and is confirmed by the terms of the recent White Paper on “Re- 
construction”, which proclaims the ideal of “a healthier, better nourished, 
more fully educated, well housed, usefully employed, happy and prosperous 
nation, whose individuals are secured against certain social disabilities, whose 
land use is based on a sound system under which exploitation is obviated and 
the interests of future generations are safeguarded”. 

We must pray that the diverse peoples of this complex country will play 
their part in realizing this ideal, for without that spirit of service to which 
General Smuts has so often referred, Governments are powerless. 


South Africa, 
January 1945. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


HE discussions at Canberra in January 1944 between representatives 

of Australia and New Zealand were resumed at Wellington on Novem- 
ber 1, when Australia was represented by Mr. Forde, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, and Dr. Evatt, the Minister of External Affairs. At the opening 
session there were also present the High Commissioners, for Great Britain 
Sir Harry Batterbee, for Australia Mr. Dalton, for Canada Mr. Riddell, 
and the New Zealand High Commissioner in Australia, Mr. J. G. Barclay. 
In his opening speech the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, said that the Canberra 
Pact* had been criticized on the ground that it was unilateral and slightly 
unfriendly towards the United States, and even to Britain. Australia and 
New Zealand, he said, had never been closer to the mother country and the 
other Dominions than at the present moment, and they believed that the 
thrashing out of their problems and of world problems would be helpful 
to their sister Dominions and the United Kingdom. The principles of the 
Canberra Pact had been most beneficial at the Conference of British Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers since held in London. In some quarters there had 
been some wonderment as to what Australia and New Zealand were driving 
at. They were two British nations, democratic countries with the same social 
and economic ideals. Both Governments saw alike on practically every 
problem and had the same political, social and economic principles. It was 
fit, proper and beneficial for them and for the whole Commonwealth that 
they should understand each other as far as possible. 

Mr. Forde said the objective of the Pact was the fullest possible collabora- 
tion in all external policy. It was a dynamic document to be applied to new 
problems and situations. Its guiding principle was that both Governments 
should consult together on foreign policy, for they had a vital interest in the 
post-war settlement in Europe. As trustees for their people they must safe- 
guard them against another world war, prevent the resurgence of Fascism 
and carry out positive objectives of social security and economic justice. 

In his concluding speech Mr. Fraser divulged only the general tenor of 
the resolutions. The two Governments, he said, had already asserted the 
supreme importance they attached to the establishment of a general inter- 
national organization. The basic principles of its charter should be quite 
clear, and human welfare and security should be its central objective. All its 
members should pledge their co-operation in carrying out, by force if 
necessaty, the decisions of the organization for preserving peace. The 
success of the organization would depend on the support and leadership of 
the greater Powers, but it was essential that all members should be enabled 
to participate actively in its general control. They agreed that the Security 
Council should have special powers for the settlement of disputes and the 


* See THe Rounn Taste, No. 134, March 1944, p. 168. 
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prevention of aggression. They considered that the doctrine of colonial 
trusteeship, expressed in Clauses 28 to 31 of the Canberra Pact and already 
applicable to the mandated territories in which they were concerned, should 
apply to all colonial territories, and that the main purpose of the trust was the 
social, economic and political welfare of the native peoples. The organiza- 
tion should have a permanent Mandates Commission, to which colonial 
Powers should report and which should be empowered to visit dependent 
territories. “We believe”, said Mr. Fraser, “that this is the natural implica- 
tion of the spirit of trusteeship for dependent peoples, and we are willing to 
subscribe to a general undertaking that, in effect, as regards both colonies 
and mandated territories, we regard the purpose of the trust as the welfare 
and advancement of the native peoples.” 

The Conference proposed a regional South Seas Commission in which 
Governments might pool their experience, and collaborate in furthering the 
welfare of the dependent peoples, who should be associated with the secretariat 
and with the welfare and research agencies of the regional body. 


FuLt EMPLOYMENT, SECURITY AND WELFARE 


Tue Conference emphasized its belief that full employment was fundamental 
to all international co-operation to promote human welfare, and should be 
clearly recognized as the objective of both national and international policy. 
Agreements, said Mr. Fraser, for the encouragement of trade, to be success- 
ful, must operate in a world not afflicted by unemployment. There must be 
a recognition by each nation that full employment is the first need for itself 
and for all other nations. Each Government should pledge itself to the 
appropriate policy to ensure full employment by those means which will 
contribute best to the maintenance of employment in other countries. 
Mr. Forde, too, emphasized security and welfare as basic principles. 

“Fascism, poverty or repression”, he said, “in any country are a menace to the 
peace and welfare of the world and nations must concert together to remove 
such conditions. We have started by consulting each other, and that action should 
not be taken as being exclusive or isolated. The spirit of understanding and mutual 
accommodation we wish to show towards each other is the spirit we also wish to 
show to all other nations who share our objectives.” 

Immediately after the termination of the session of Parliament on 
December 15, Mr. Fraser, as Minister of External Affairs, left New Zealand 
on an extended visit to the island dependencies and other groups. 


FAVOURABLE RECEPTION IN PARLIAMENT 


Tue influence of Mr. Nash, who has been specially interested in international 

affairs for many years, is evident in the statements issued from the Con- 
ference. Before relinquishing his post as New Zealand Minister in Washing- 
ton he participated in various conferences on the organization of peace, and 
was present in Parliament during the December sittings to present the 
U.N.R.R.A. Bill and explain the agreements. The reception accorded to his 
statements indicated that Parliament was unanimous in accepting New 
Zealand’s obligations. The U.N.R.R.A. Bill calls for the appropriation of 
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£2,600,000 for relief in the distressed and devastated countries, of which 
10 per cent will be paid in New Zealand currency and the balance in goods. 
Mr. Nash’s appeal to New Zealand to go to the limit in restoring the health 
and well-being of the distressed nations was received with applause, and the 
Bill was passed without a division. Mr. Nash also submitted the report of 
the New Zealand delegation to the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods. 
Our quota to the Monetary Fund is assessed at £1,562,500, of which probably 
£750,000 is to be subscribed in gold and the balance in New Zealand currency. 
The main object of the agreement is to discourage over-importing, while 
protecting the nations from an undue curtailment of imports. Mr. Nash 
assured the House that membership did not necessarily involve a return to 
the gold standard. As chairman of the New Zealand delegation, he had 
consistently asserted that the New Zealand Government did not propose, 
and would not agree, to waive its right to select imports. It would so order 
its total imports as to ensure that the necessary exchange for current trans- 
actions would always be available. Our net quota for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development is the same as for the Fund, 
except that, in special circumstances, it will be paid in full at the outset. 
Should New Zealand become a member of the Bank, the 20 per cent would 
be paid in gold to the equivalent of £312,500, and in New Zealand currency 
to the equivalent of £2,812,500. Though complementary to each other, 
Mr. Nash explained that the Monetary Fund and the Bank are quite distinct. 
The former is to facilitate the day-to-day import and export business and 
short-term transactions. The function of the Bank would be to give con- 
fidence in fields of international investment where otherwise fear and 
uncertainty would predominate. Whether the plans would commend them- 
selves to the various Governments in their present form or not, there could 
be no gainsaying the basic ideals underlying their formulation, namely, the 
happiness, prosperity and general well-being of all peoples. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


In the last moments of the session, through the all-embracing medium of a 
“washing-up” Bill, Parliament passed a striking gesture of goodwill towards 
a great ally, China. By Clauses 9 to 11 of this measure, together with the 
Finance Bill, all our immigration laws discriminating against the Chinese were 
repealed. The most obnoxious feature, the poll-tax, was described by 
Mr. Nash as a blot on our legislation. Henceforth any Chinese coming to 
New Zealand will be subject only to such tests in the issue of permits as 
apply to all aliens« New Zealand’s anti-Chinese legislation dates back to 
1881 when there were 5,004 Chinese in the Colony, representing the residue, 
for the most part, of the gold rushes of the 1860’s. New Zealand then came 
into line with the Australian Colonies by imposing a poll-tax of £10. In 
later years the British Government, feeling some sympathy with the ideal 
of a white Australia and a white New Zealand, was slightly reluctant to 
disallow the anti-Chinese legislation of the Colonies. The appearance of 
Richard Seddon as Premier of New Zealand was the important factor. 
A mining district first sent him to Parliament in 1879 as a firm opponent of 
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the Chinese and he now seized every opportunity of tightening up the 
restrictions. Against, opposition in the Legislative Council in 1896, he 
increased the poll-tax to {100 and limited the number of Chinese who might 
be brought into the country to one for every 200 tons burden of a ship. 
There being then only 3,711 Chinese in New Zealand, it would appear that 
the danger was not increasing, yet the Immigration Restriction Act of 1899 
placed the Chinese in a position inferior to the natives of India who 
had begun to arrive in small numbers. In 1905 Seddon had resolutions 
passed by Parliament objecting to the Chinese indentured labour in South 
Africa and he did not relax any of our restrictions. The recent influx of 
Indians and other Asiatics has been markedly greater than of Chinese. The 
census of 1936 showed 2,161 Chinese-born residents in the Dominion, being 
a decrease of 27 per cent in the preceding 15 years, while 2,189 Indians 
represented an increase of 12 per cent. The removal of this discrimination, 
which has been warmly welcomed by the Chinese Consul General in New 
Zealand, has evoked no protest whatever in the Dominion. 


POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION 


THE population question has been causing a good deal of anxiety in recent 
years. The cessation of immigration since the war began has accentuated 
the steady decline in the rate of increase for the past quarter of a century. 
In the Year Book for 1944 the Government Statistician states that, in the five 
years of the depression, 1931 to 1935, the net exodus from New Zealand 
was 9,918. An inflow then set in, but it was so slight that the excess of 
arrivals in seven years from 1936 to 1942, including three war years, was 
only 14,106. Meanwhile the rate of natural increase, the Statistician says, 
has reached a critical position. In 1936 the excess of births over deaths 
touched the lowest point, 7-89 per 1,000 mean population. Obviously with 
a rate so low there would, in the near future, be a stationary or more probably 
a declining white population. Though economic factors are not the only, 
or possibly not even the most important cause, yet the immediate cause of 
the low increase was the economic depression which began in 1931. There 
had since been some recovery in the birth-rate which, in spite of the higher 
death-rate, had restored to the population a modest margin of growth. The 
present population of the Dominion is estimated at 1,642,041, including 
96,939 Maoris who show a vigorous increase. The organizations interested 
in immigration have been disappointed at the failure to get a reassuring 
statement from the Government regarding post-war policy. When a deputa- 
tion from the Dominion Settlement and Population Association waited on 
the Prime Minister in December, all the comfort he could offer was that 
the Government would regard sympathetically the immigration of orphans 
from the United Kingdom and even from other countries, since these would 
not involve housing difficulties. They would be glad to get 1,000 carpenters 
from Britain to assist in housing, but unfortunately Britain needed all her 
artisans. The first duty of New Zealand was to her own soldiers returning 
from overseas service. “Whatever it costs”, said Mr. Fraser, “our first 
responsibility is to carry out their rehabilitation to the limit of our resources.” 
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In November a large party of Polish refugees from Russia and Persia, 
including upwards of 7oo orphaned children, arrived in New Zealand as 
guests of the Dominion until an opportunity occurs for them to return to 
their fatherland. Mr. Fraser gave an assurance that, if any wished to remain 
in the Dominion, the Government would warmly welcome them. Mean- 
while they are living in comfortable camp quarters with their own school 
teachers, doctors, nurses and other officials. 


LABOUR AND THE TRADING BANKS 


REsoLuTIONs of the Labour Party Conference in New Zealand have so often 
heralded, or coincided with, Government action, that special importance 
now attaches to them. In October the party Conference decided to call upon 
the Government to consider the promotion of a State Trading Bank by 
immediately acquiring the privately owned shares in the Bank of New 
Zealand. According to a report in the party’s official newspaper, the Standard 
of November 16, the matter was brought to a head when, amid scenes of 
unprecedented enthusiasm, the Conference adopted a recommendation of 
the Finance and Policy Committee. The chairman of that Committee con- 
tended that, although the Government now had effective control of currency 
and credit, those arrangements could be swept away over night by a change 
of government, but if a State Trading Bank was a legislative fact, then it 
could only be changed in the sight of the people, namely, in Parliament. 

The left wing of the Labour party has for years been dissatisfied with what 
it describes as the orthodox finance of Mr. Nash, and the satisfaction expressed 
at the adoption of the present resolution was enhanced by the fact that 
Mr. Nash himself seconded it. In doing so he explained that, at the last 
Conference, he had expressed the opinion that it was not necessary at the 
time to take over the Bank of New Zealand. Whilst supporting the present 
proposals, he did not think that they would bring the advantages some people 
expected, but he believed it was in the best interests of the country that such 
a proposal should receive unanimous support, if that were possible. “A 
State Trading Bank”, he said, “could be used as an instrument of government 
policy only to the extent that its administration was just and efficient, and 
that the price charged for services rendered was fair and in accord with their 
value to the recipient.” A State Trading Bank could carry out the services 
for the Government which the Bank of New Zealand now provided and 
could handle loan disbursements to help farmers and traders in their business. 
*But”’, he added, 


“it could not provide costless credit, or what was often called debt-free money. 
If the Government, after full consideration of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, decided to acquire the shares, and I believe it would so decide, then it 
would take every possible benefit from the Bank to the advantage of the country 
and its people. So long as it was not thought that there was magic in the ownership 
of a bank or that miracles could be performed by simple ownership, then they were 
on the right track.” 


The Labour Conference, Mr. Nash said, had the power to make the policy 
of the party, which was submitted.to the electors, who decided whether it 
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should become law. If the electors so decided, then it was for the parlia- 
mentary party in power to decide how to give effect to the policy. If the 
setting up of a State Trading Bank was necessary to give full control of 
credit and currency, then that was in accord with the policy of the party as 
submitted to the electors at all elections. By this decision the Labour party 
is believed to have reached unanimity on a subject which has divided it 
sharply for some years. 

The announcement evoked a chorus of protests from the Chambers of 
Commerce and a special meeting of the shareholders of the Bank. Since the 
Seddon Government in 1894-8 rescued the Bank from threatened collapse, 
the State has held a controlling representation on the Board. It nominates 
four out of six Directors. The total issued ordinary share capital of the Bank 
is £6,328,125 in £1 shares, of which the Government holds about a third, 
leaving in private hands 3,750,000 shares. The number of shareholders in 
New Zealand is 7,700 and the average holding £450. In London there are 
1,400 shareholders with an average holding of £420, and in Australia 
250 shareholders with an average holding of £510. On the market values 
ruling at the time of the Labour Party Conference it would cost the State 
about {9,120,000 to buy out the private shareholders. 


THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 
SoME disappointment is expressed at the failure of the Government to 
implement the promise to the House in the Governor General’s speech in 
February 1944 to adopt the Statute of Westminster. The prospect of its 


adoption evoked considerable public interest and prompted the publication 
of two books on the subject. One, edited by J. C. Beaglehole, contained 
five lectures by Professors of Victoria College, and the other was by A. E. 


Currie, a constitutional lawyer of standing. Both favoured the adoption 
of the Statute. 


SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


PARLIAMENT, eatly in October, appointed a Select Committee to consider 
the salaries paid to members. It was recognized that the honoraria members 
. teceived, namely £450 in the House of Representatives, and £315 in the 
Legislative Council, were inadequate to meet the expenses involved, especi- 
ally as sessions have been much more frequent since the war began. The 
Committee found that members have to devote all their time to parliamentary 
duties and it believed “that membership of Parliament should not be confined 
to citizens with unearned income to meet the expenditure required for the 
maintenance of their home and social life. To ensure the freedom of judge- 
ment of members, payment for full-time services should be made from 
government funds, and it was undesirable for members’ honoraria to be 
supplemented from outside sources.” Allowing £150 for tax-free disburse- 
ments, many members had to pay £37. 10s. in national and social security 
charges on an assessed income of £300, while their net income was not more 
than £200. By private arrangement Ministers in the Labour Government 
had given a portion of their salaries to subsidize the incomes of private 
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members on the Government side of the House. The Committee recom- 
mended that members of the House should receive {500 a year with an 
allowance of £250 to cover expenses incurred in the course of their duties, 
and that members of the Council should receive £375. The Finance Bill, 
through which these increases were implemented, also gives the Speaker of 
the Lower House £1,000 a year (with allowance of £100), instead of {900 
(and £100), and the Chairman of Committees £750 (and £150) in place of 
£675. The salary of the Speaker of the Council was raised from £720 to £800, 
and that of the Chairman of Committees from £450 to £500. Provision was 
also made for the number of Cabinet Ministers to be increased from 10 to 12, 
the two extra Ministers to receive the same salaries as the others. Hitherto 
they were paid by contributions from their colleagues. The salaries of 
Parliamentary Under-secretaries are raised from £600 to £800. Though the 
Bill passed as a measure agreed on between the parties, it was severely 
criticized as highly inopportune in view of the existing grave labour unrest 
under war restrictions, though the Labour Party Conference recommended 
the increases in October. Sections of the working class, who, under the 
stabilization of wages, have been denied increases, have angrily accused 
Members of Parliament of selfishly looking after themselves. 


New Zealand, 
January 1945. 





The man with his savings in Defence Bonds knows 
that his money is absolutely safe, 
From the day you invest your first £5 in Defence Bonds they 
begin to earn 3% interest perannum, This interest is subject to 
income tax, but tax is not deducted at source. Defence Bonds 
can be bought in multiples of £5 for cash or with 6d., 2/6 or 5/- 
Savings Stamps collected in easy stages. Any individual may 
hold up to £1,000 in Defence Bonds. The Bonds will be 
repayable at par 10 years after purchase, plus premium of £1 
per cent ; or you can get full repayment at six months’ notice, 
In case of private emergency you can, with the consent of the 
Postmaster-General, get early repayment less 6 months’ interest, 
Defence Bonds can be bought from your bank or stock- 
broker, at any Trustee Savings Bank and at most Post Offices. 
Why not make a start this week ? 


3% DEFENCE BONDS 
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